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BY KE. H. ROGERS. 


A delusive appearance of prosperity as de- | 
ceptive as the wrecker’s gold, deceives our in- 
a 


fluential classes, and leads them to develop 
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the Christian church in delivering itself from 
the control of influences which violate in their 
essential features the precepts of the gospel. 

With an extract from the French statesman, 





| Thiers, | commend these inadequate remarks 


| 


| our race from evil. 

“Europe is marching toward the republic; 
‘but you young men must not deceive your- 
selves. By the faults of governments, which 
sometimes yield when they ought to be firm, 
| and sometimes resist when they ought only to 


curb and direct, this century will see only the 


social and moral reform in the treatment of | period of transition, a transition whic th will be 


symptoms, while the disease which afflicts the 
vitals is neglected. 


| bloody, terrible, and which I thank God | am 
| not to see. The blending of social and _politi- 


Prohibitory laws and Tenement houses re | cal, of interior and exterior problems, is such 
move outward exposures, and should receive | at this period that nations are fatally forced 
the support of good men and women, but vici- | to decide all questions by suppressing all. But 
ous industrial and financial ideas strike deep | violent suppression and solution are two things, 
into the soul, they decide the character of the | and shift them as you please, questions will 
larger portion of our deeds, and it is quite evi- | still exist as threatening as ever. 
dent are controlling our civilization—so far as “It is only when the New World, which is al- 
their influence goes—with ever downward ten- | ready tearing the flanks of the Old, shall have 
dencies. ‘acquired enough of virility and of wisdom to 

Our towns and cities are largely peopled by | vanquish and to decide, that an economical 
a class who own their homes, but contribute | republic will bring back order and peace to our 
nothing toward the support of religious insti- | society.” 
tutions. Their income at first would not allow | 


them to do so, and lay by anything. If a mar- 
ried pair neglect worship, they can save in pew 


rent, contributions, dress, and social expenses, | 


from fifty to one hundred dollars a year; ten 
such years gives them the control of a modest 
tenement, and forms habits which are apt to 
remain for life. Religious zeal deplores this | 
aspect of the times ; but allits inquiries for the 
cause are superficial. 
marked, that I have known a couple who were 
strongly attached to Sabbath institutions, to 
withdraw from worship for a series of years, 
until the purpose named above was accom- 
plished. 

The authorities in Political Economy have 
laid much stress on the assumed advantages of 
savings in giving independence to the laborer ; 
that this has been over-estimated has been 
shown in the talented essay I have already re- 
ferred to. 

It does not yet appear to have obtained influ- 
ential credence, that one of the heaviest bur- 
dens at present resting upon labor, comes from 
the class of property holders. When wages 
sink, as they do in periods of depres-ion to the 
lowest point, nothing in my whole experience 
has seemed to me more painful than to see those 
who were living comfortably in their own homes 
underbidding their destitute companions, and, 
as is a.common practice, taking jobs which 
will only net them from fifty cents to a dollar a 
day. I aver that the instances of workmen 
laying out of work, and resisting a fall in 
wages, because they have property, are almost 
entirely imaginary, while the instances to the 
contrary are numerous and disastrous in the 
extreme, 

To be out of work during the winter is to be 
burdened with debt all the next summer ; 
having no rent to pay they bring down their 
family expenses to the lowest point, and in 
clearing themselves from financial burdens, 
crowd toward pauperism those who are less 
favorably situated. 


This influence is so 


These practices, which are the logical result 
of the application of the law of supply and de- 
mand to industry, would instantly call down 
social odium upen a professional man, who 
should abate his fees with such motives. 

I have walked through whole streets of resi- 
dences of our middle classes, both of trade and 
industry, where the invisible sign attached to 
each home told of one or the other of these 
customs, and spoke with eloquent tongue of 
ultimate rain to the nation where they are al- 
lowed to exist. 


RELATION OF RELIGION TO LABOR. 


Defensive warfare is the highest exercise of 
manual force ; a significant incident from an 
experience in this direction occurs to me as the 
magnitude of the industrial qnestion presents 
itself. During a day of release from duty in a 
Southern city, a robust freedman was observed 
engaged in work peculiar to my own calling, 
conversation ensued, bonds were told of con- 
tinuing till the war, a skilful mechanic, paying 
three or four hundred a year to his owner, be- 
sides rearing a family; in reply to my state- 
ment of our obligation to law, and of the pain- 
ful situation in which we of the North had 
been placed; saying with dignity, without pre- 
vious religious allusion, ‘‘ we knew it, and we 
prayed for you.”’ 

The Disciple of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church contains the only authoritative human 
recognition of this great question which I have 
met with. Page thirty-one enjoins Christians 
to ‘‘ avoid laying up treasures upon earth ;’’ 
page seventy-three calls upon the preachers to 
notice the ‘‘want of moral honesty in the gene- 
ral neglect of the Golden Rule in buying and 
selling.’’ 

I have in my possession recent sermons, lec- 
tures, and legislative speeches from divines and 
lawyers of the highest repute, the direct result 
of whose teachings and arguments is to release 
the property instinct in its immediate relation 
to labor from all high religious control. 

One of the first chapters of the Bible plainly 
sets forth manual labor as a curse, and its last 
words are those of warning to all who shall 
take from its meaning. Public opinion con- 
trolled by mammon worship says it is a bless- 
ing, and applauds sentimental eulogies of its 
“Dignity.” ‘Multiply and replenish the 
earth” is the Divine command. In neglect of 
marriage and contempt o: labor the ruling in- 
terest of society justifies disobedience. The 
injunction to ‘ owe no man”’ finds a petty per- 
sonel application, while gigantic institutions 
demoralize society by credit currency without 
rebuke. Large interests in our community are 
laboriously engaged in dviog nothing; they 
wait the swelling of one of the financial tides 
I have described, which fills their coffers, and 
enables them to live until the operation can be 
repeated. 

This whole question turns upon a. equitable 
distribution of labor and its rewards, and it 
involves issues which cannot be met success- 
fully by unaided human wisdom. 

The grossest license to the social instinct, 
gives the tone to law and custom in Utah. . In 

past ages, whole races have exalted two of our 
exesutivediotitics, and in feudal pride, have 

“cursed those of their lineage born, who 
sheath the sword, to reap the corn.” A’ more 

refined propensity controls modern society, 
but none the less disastrous in its tendencies. 
The sublime faith which lighted the house of 
bondage, and led to the grandest practical re- 
sults, points out the path of duty to thenation, 
in its efforts te free itself from the slavery of 
the soul, involved in the gross defects of our 
industrial system. 

Labor cannot for an instant relinquish its 
Claim upon the'State, bat its triamph will ling- 








From isvoks or Sapestenee ? 


| BY RICHARD THEODORE GREENER. 


| —_— 


If we may trust the dictionary makers, to be 
| wise is to know how to attain the best ends by 
| the best means. Unfortunately, in this wicked 
world, many good people frequently differ in 
regard to what is the best end, and much of- 
tener are diametrically opposed as to the 
means. But a small portion of mankind, alter 
all, write books, notwithstanding their multi- 
plicity, and a ridiculously small portion read 
them with any idea of profit connected with 
the perusal. 

On the contrary, every one, from earliest 
childhood on to old age, has, whether he will 
or not, thousands of opportunities for observa- 
tions, and innumerable experiences, agreeable 
and the reverse, which go to make up his cha- 
racter and determine the relative amount of his 
wisdom. 

If books gave us perfectly accurate pictures 
of the ways and customs of the world, and were 
every man, woman, and child compelled to 
study them with a view to their profit, we 
might, with some show of reason, expect to 
gain as much wisdom from books as we do from 
observation and experience. The mass of books 
are poorly written, and, like the mass of men 


_who write them, full of inaccuracies, misstate- 


ment of facts, perversions of truth, or are writ- 
ten entirely with a partisan basis. 

An impartial book, like an honest, impartial 
man, is a rarity. 

The best of them, in the sense of the most 
accurate, leave out some of the most repulsive 
features of life, or insert some unrecognizable 
one. It is only those which have approached 
as near as they dare to real human experience, 
or have diverged as far as possible from it, that 
have had the most influence, and are destined 
to live the longest. 


Cervantes makes the grotesque Don Quixote 
mingle with the coarse, deceptive world, ere 
his ideas of chivalry are modified. Dickens 
exposes little Oliver to the tender mercies of 
the thieves and outlaws of London. At one 
time, it is Nancy Sykes teaching us that even 
the lowest phase of womanhood, though trained 
in sin, yet possesses some trait of that tender 
humanity which not even a Fagin nor a Bill 
Sykes can subdue. At another, it is Copper- 
field, ‘young, very young, sir,’’ worshipping 
the pretty doll Dora, until death, wider experi- 
ence and trust betrayed find a manlier love in 
the charming, womanly Agnes. 

Gil Blas wanders’ up and down, to and fro, 
now in poverty, now in wealth, in search of 
wisdom, and at last he finds it. 


Fielding, consummate master, makes Tom 
Jones a hero such as we may see to-day It is by 
actual contact with this vain world that he 
learns wisdom. Fielding, like Milton, to com- 
pare extremes, ‘‘cannot praise a fugitive ‘and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat.’’—Areop. It was from that varied expe- 
rience in life, that Rabelais could so well des- 
cribe the salient traits of the hypocritical Be- 
nedictines, the shoemaker, the physician, 
bookseller, secretary of an embassy, preacher, 
simply because he had served an apprentice- 
ship at all of them. Men who have seen life; 
may write for our delectation about it ever so 
vividly, but after all, we must meet it and grap- 
ple with it ourselves. 

On the printed page, vice may lose its dis- 
gusting traits, and poverty, “silently clamor- 
ous,’ may not affect us as it does when seen 
face to face. But when we meet pride, caste, 
and bigotry under the mask of piety, or see 
crystalized dogmatism and selfishness under 
the guise of philanthropy, when we find friends 
deceiving, insincere, double minded, then do 
we learn the lesson as we never could acquire 
it from books. 

We do not say that all literature should be- 
come, asthe drama of the day, intensely. re- 
alistic. On the contrary, we need the ideal to 
balance the real; else we lose faith in human- 
ity. In life, and in literature as in meta- 
physics, idealism and realism will undoubtedly 
succeed each other at regular intervals. The 
only fear is that we shall not, im one day, give 
realism in hterature its propershare. We are 
swinging towards it, however, and books are 
becoming more probable in their plots. “Give 
us life as it is,’’ demands the age, ‘‘not the pru- 
rient details, but life, without its gala dress, its 
paint and feathers,” 

The “good boy” of the story books, whose 
ethereal mildness, and precocious intellect. so 
excited our early survey, has been translated, 
while bis pugnacious, black haired, dirty 
faced compainion, who would not study, but 
who would rob girds nests and play marbles in 
earnest, still lives, perhaps through some over- 
sight on the part of Providence, and is gal- 
lantly stemming his way in the tough battles 
with the world. The “bad boy,” in fact, is 
taking his place in literature, and Charley 
Bates, through the agency of reforma- 
tory institations, becomes an eminently re- 
spectable merchant, giving with sagacity to 
deserving charity, but detecting sham afar off. 


reading merely could make as indelible an im- 
pression upon us as our experience and obser- 
vations, we might then claim an equal sbare 
for mere book knowledge with these severer 
masters. Do we wish to become professional 
or business men, it is‘the practice in these, 
oftentimes-more than the theoretical knowledge, 
which makes as succesefal. 











er, until j it sonatas the ahoed i of one great cause of failure. 





‘This, often overlooked by men of: books, is 
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It is not so much 
what men know as what they can use, that 
tends to suecess. The man of letters has an 
advantage in the general view of life which 
books may give him ; but this is of trivial im- 
port, unless tested by experience. The man of 


to all who are laboring for the deliverance of | enlarged ideas, great scope of view, may often 


be passed in the race of life, hy some inferior 
clod of greater concentration, whose horizon is 
less, but whose application is greater. 


One may learn from books that virtue is pre- 
ferable to vice—that honesty is the best policy 
—that virtue is its own reward, and many other 
aphorisms of like import; bat all are aware, 
that it is by bitter experience that these lessons 
are brought home and enforced. 

Not the absence of temptation, of mistakes, 
or even of sin and remorse, makes the really 
wise man ; but rather, to have made mistakes 
and retrieved them, to have done wrong, some- 
times knowingly, wilfully, and to feel after- 
wards remorse for it, to have become, in short, 
wiser and better men and women through our 
very infirmities, gives one a wisdom not to be 
found in books alone, but obtained equally by 
bitter experience and thoughtful observation. 

eh te ge 
Outrages upon the Freedmen in 
Georgia. 


BY REV. H. W. VIERSON, D. D. 


In my pastoral visits at Andersonville, the 
poor oppressed freedmen were constantly pour- 
ing into my ears the sad and harrowing stories 
of the outrages they endured, and of their utter 
helplessness and want of protection from the 
State or federal courts. In addition to those 
residing there, large numbers of these people 
came to Andersonville from. the surrounding 
country, for the purpose of placing their chil- 
dren in the Freedmen’s School, attending our 
Sabbath services, or with the faint hope that 
we might so bring their grievances to the no- 
tice of the Government as to afford them some 
relief. 

In addition to those already published by you, 
I send you the following, which I wrote down 
from the lips of a preacher who came to A. to 
place his boy in school, and which will illus- 
trate the condition of things in the regions 
round about Andersonville : 


STATEMENT OF REV. CHARLES ENNIS. 


Charles Ennis informs me that he was sixty- 
two years old last June ; that he was the slave 
of Mr. G. C. McBee, who kept the ferry on the 
Holston river, fifteen miles from Knoxville, 
Tenn; that he has often ferried the Hon. 
Messrs. Brownlow and Maynard over the river; 
that he learned to read when a small boy, and 
that he is now a preacher and teacher. He is 
the most intelligent colored man I have seen at 
Andersonville. 


He says: “My wife has been a midwife for 
many years, and has attended upon a good 
many white and colored women in child-birth. 
Last year we lived in Mitchell courty, and Mr. 
Henry Adams, of Baker county, sent for her 
to attend upon his wife, who was about to be 
confined. The child was born and did well. 
After the riot at Camilla we were afraid to re- 
main in Mitchell county. I lived within three 
miles of Camilla ; and a good many of the dead 
were very near me—but I did not see any of 
them. I was afraid to go from home. Dr. 
Sanders, who attended upon those that were 
shot, told me that more than fifty were killed 
and wounded. Mr. Adams said his wife liked 
my wife so well that he wanted us to go to 
Houston county with him, and he would pay 
our expenses there; and then he would cer- 
tainly get me a school, and I cvuld live on his 
place with my wife, and he would pay her $50 
a year wages. I told him we would not engage 
forthe year, but only by the month, so longas 
we could agree. Mr. Robert Adams, his uncle, 
was his partner, and managed the plantation. 
On the 19th of January, 1869, he told my wife 
he wanted breakfast very early, as he was going 
to attend the burying of his nephew’s wife next 
morning. She got up before day and got it, 
and I carried it to him, and he ate it by candle 
light. After breakfast, as my wife was going 
to milk, he came out doors, and when he saw 
her he said: “O you d—d old b—h, I have 
catched up to you, you G—d d—d old rogue,” 
and a good deal more of the same sort. I was 
surprised at this, as I knew she had got the 
breakfast all right, and I had carried it in to 
him. I went out and asked him in a mild man- 
ner, “Mr. Adams, what is the matter? what 
has she done?” Ife made no reply at all, but 
rushed at me and caught me by the hair and 
commenced beating me. He struck me several 
times on the head. I made no resistance at all, 
but said, ‘Mr. Adams, I will make you pay 
for this.’’ This made him still worse, and he 
took out his knife and said he would give me 
something to make him pay for—he would kill 
me. 

‘‘Henry Ottrecht, a German, and a colored 
boy named Wash, caught him, and begged him 
not to kill me, and told me to promise him that 
I would not report him. He held on to me 
until I promised him that I would not report 
him, and then he let me go. Ile told these 
men that he would have killed me, if they had 
not prevented him. As he started away to 
attend the burying of his nephew's wife, he 
said to me, ‘‘ Now you may go to Perry,” (the 
county seat,) “and report me, if you want; 
but if you do, I'll be d—d if I don’t kill you.” 
At night, my wife heard him tell Chas. Evart, 
a freedman, about the scrape; and he said he 
would have killed me, if they had not held him; 
and he would kill me anyway, if I reported 
him, I was a slave until freed by the war; 
but I never received such treatment during all 
my life asaslave. I waited on officers in the 
Confederate army from 1862 until the surren- 
der. The last six months I was with Lt. Col. 
Jones, 2nd Georgia Reserves, at Andersonville. 
I never received a blow or aharsh word from one 
of them. I Have traveled a great deal, before 
and since the war. I know that the colored 
people are more brutally treated now than they 
were in slavery times. A great many more are 
beaten, wounded, and killed now than then. 
I know a great many cases where they have 
been beaten to death with clubs, killed with 
knives and dirks, shot and hung. We have no 
protection at all from the laws of Georgia. We 
had rather die than go back inte slavery; but 
we are worse treated than we ever were 
before. We cannot protect ourselves; we 
want the Government to protect us, A great 
many freedmen have told me that we should 


If we never forgot anything we read, or if | be obliged to rise and take arms and protect 


ourselves, but I have always told them this 


then come against us and kill us off, as the In- 
4 dians have been killed off. I have always told 
them the best way was for us %o apply to the 
Government for protection, and let them pro- 
tect us.” 
Attest : H. W. Pierson. 
Anpersonvinur, Ga., Feb, 10, 1869. 





would not do; that the whole South would’ 





The Modesty of Windom.—No. 2. 
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BY E. R. XN. 


—_—— 


Indeed, the sage always knows but too well | 
that there is very little reason to rejoice over | 
the results of human wisdom. 
proudest discoveries, he feels like one in a lit- 
tle boat, coasting along the shore, with the 
consciousness that there is still beyond him an 
immense ocean, whereon thousands of impor- 
tant inventions, thousands of glorious truths, 
are still tossing about upon the billows of pos- 
sibility—inventions and truths whose discovery 
is yet to reward the more adventurous mariner. 
More than this, too, he feels like that wisest of 
the children of men, who, after having sounded 
all the depths of human knowledge, cried out 
in anguish of heart and in bitterness of spirit, 
“there is nothing new under the sun.”’ 

IIuman wisdom, wearied with her papyrus 
scrolls—with her wax and stylus—may have 
sought and found another medium whereon to 
stamp the record of her lobors and discoveries. 
But, ere one throb of pride can swell her bosom 
at this improvement, she learns that the hum- 
ble wasp has anticipated her researches, and 
has been manufacturing paper for more than 
five thousand years. With architectural inge- 
nuity, she may contrive plais whereby to se- 
cure the greatest amount of strength and space 
in her habitations, with the least outlay of ma- 
terials; but it is only to perceive immediately 
thereupon that the bee, in the construction of 
its honey-comb, has labored according to the 
same principles ever since the dawning of crea- 
tion. 

Even if the proudest efforts of man may not 
have been thus forestalled by the instinct of 
the lower animals, still he may discover—to 
curb the pride of his intellectural strength— 
that antiquity has left him but little which he 
can appropriately term his own. From the 
mouldering rubbish of some ancient pyramid— 
from the streets and work-shops of some disin- 
terred Pompeii—from the ruined halls of some 
long-buried Nineveh, he gathers the evidences 
which declare, that ages far anterior to the one 
in which he may be living, possessed arts which 
he had fondly deemed the fruits of his own im- 
agining. 

. These various reflections, doubtless, tend to 
lessen that pride which man might otherwise 
feel in the contemplation of his intellectual 
power. Not that, in so doing, they detract from 
the actual benefit which the world derives from 
every effort of wisdom. Man fills the earth 
with the proofs of his energy. He constructs 
machinery which is capable of performing the 
work of hundreds, at the same time that it is 
sufficient to minister to the wants of millions 
of his fellows. To cure the ills which afflict 
them, he traverses the several kingdoms of na- 
ture, and returns bearing with him appropriate 
remedies. From a careful analysis of their 
moral nature, he devises laws to restrain the 
evil-doer, and accomplish the various other 
beneficent purposes of civil society. The sage 
reflects and labors ; and still, in the perform- 
ance of all his great and glorious deeds, the 
individual philosopher feels that he is but doing 
what others of his class may have, perhaps, 
effected in some past time, or may, doubtless, 
far excel at some future day; and, in view of 
this feeling, he joins to the foresight and calcu- 
lation of wisdom its humiliation and modesty. 

The modesty of wisdom, however, is, plainly, 
not of that false kind which would deter it 
from attempting anything that its foresight 
may suggest. Conservative only in maintain- 
ing and guarding its previous acquisitivns, it is 
eminently progressive in the discovery and ap- 
propriation of new truths. Inthe pursuit of these 
objects, it permits no ridicule to turn it aside, 
—no danger to affright it. A Lycurgus per- 
sists in framing wise and wholesome laws for 
his beloved Sparta, although personal violence 
depgive him of an eye while so doing. A Ga- 
lileo, in the deep gloom of his dungeon, still 
maintains that the earth moves around the 
sun. A Columbus wanders poor and unfriended 
from court to court; for he knows that a world 
will be the reward of his perseverance. A 
Harvey braves the sneers of scientific Europe, 
and risks dying in poverty, rather than resign 
his theory of the circulation of the blood. 
Thus ever, like the gallant sages cited, have 
the martyrs of philosophy marched boldly, yet 
unassumingly, on to the realization of truths 
which had as yet no abiding place on earth, 
save in their own glorious intellects. 

Truly, they have their reward. In their 
lonely midnight closets, they may have re- 
strained the wayward flashes of a bright, but 
erring genius ;—in their after-labors, they may 
haved toiled on amid the jests and scorn of 
those for whose benefit they may have been, 
to the uttermost reach of human capability, 
self-sacrificing ;—in their triumph-hour, they 
may have modestly demanded the reversal of 
their sentence of condemnation. That de- 
mand is not denied them. The flush of their 
modesty merges in the halo of their fame. ‘The 
pillory and the execrations of the mob are ex- 
changed for the statuesque pedestal of their 
glory, and the acclamations of the multitude. 
The world, in the conscious enjoyment of a 
thousand benefactions, blesses their efforts and 
self-de... ing struggles, at the same time that it 
manifests its admiration for the modesty of 


wisdom. 
RNB SE Sia ae 


National Prejudice. 


BY §8. 


All nations have or has had their prejudices, 
some in relation to one thing and some to an- 
other ; and these prejudices, whatever their 
nature, have existed-from the earliest periods 
down to the present. 

The plebeians of Rome were constantly sub- 
jected, for along period, to the oppression of the 
patricians, and it was not until they, goaded by 
a sense of their wrongs to desperation, asserted 
their rights, that they finally, after a long strug- 
gle, succeeded in occupying some of the highest 
positions in the Roman Government. And, 
when we come down to the time of Cicero, we 
find that thé Government had undergone in 
times past such a change that even social diffi- 
culties were laid aside. 

Coming down to a still later age, we find 
prejudice existing in religious matters, 

Ist. Religion introduced by Constantine and 
renounced by Julian ; and so there was a con- 
stant change from Paganism to Christianity, 
until the timeof Justinian, who, with his varied 
learning, and his genius, like that ef Bacon, 
embraced all the budiness and knowledge of 
the age, and at last, if he did not succeed in 
reconciling the Christian sects, at least promul- 
gated a code of laws which were beneficial ina 
great degree to all. 

During the middle ages the whole system of 
jurisprudence, as practiced at Rome daring its 
earliest ages, was re-enacted under the reign of 
Charlemagne. The same listinction existed 
between nobles and villait existed at Rome 
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between patricienened ple ians. 


at GAS 





1870 


82. 50 a year in advance 
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Gerusny was imbued with the same vegies 
| France during this time ; but, at a little later 
period, we have a new species of aristocracy, 
founded upon the consideration of tenure and 
| occupation, which sprung out ef the feudal 


In view of his | system. 


England also seemed to be infected with a 
spirit of prejudice gfwing out of this system 
of feuds. 

Passing over the histories of other countries, 
and coming down to a more recent date, we 
have England and Ireland much agitated over 
the Irish Land Question. This question is 
causing much feeling between tenant and land- 
holder, and the advocates of each ; but, with- 
out doubt, the question will be settled, after a 
while, amicably to all. 

England also at one time had as much preju- 
dice against the African race as America has 
at this day; but such as Wilberforce, with his 
great philanthropic spirit, and Geo. Thompson, 
who was sent to finish the work commenced by 
Wilberforce, so broughtit about by their ex- 
ertions, that the negro now enjoyed the same 
rights, both politically and socially, as an Eng- 
lishman. 

France followed in the train of England, and 
gave us the same rights. 

America, after England and France have 
shown her that all men are equal—that a man, 
even of an oppressed race, can accomplish as 
much as any other with the same advantages— 
after a Garrison a Phillips and a Douglass have 
labored constantly for it—after a four years’ 
war has shown her that the negro is entitled to 
the rights of citizenship, America has at last 
granted it. Although this has been conceded 
tous, prejudice is great yet with the American 
people ; but as we continue to hold positions 
as Lieutenant Governors, as Congressmen, as 
consuls, as judges, as cadets, and fill these po- 
sitions creditably, as we will, then the march 
of prejudice from our midst will be perceptible, 
and finally we will be consolidated into one 
great people, dispensing right and justice 


to all. 
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Our Progress in the Old Bay State. 


BY B. F. ROBERTS. 


It may be of some interest to the readers of 
the New Era to learn a little of the past of 
our people in Massachusetts. Many of our 
colored citizens here are the immediate succes- 
sors of men who livee in this State during our 
Revolutionary struggle, and patriotically aided 
other colonists in throwing off ‘‘Britain’s yoke,” 
and substituting therefor a form of govern- 
ment rivalling in the short space of a century 
all the governments of the present day. From 
March 5, 1770, when Crispus Attucks gave his 
life-blood in one of our public streets in Boston, 
the first martyr to freedom, who, with his asso- 
ciates who fell at the time, was buried with 
honors from Faneuil Hall, in the Granary Ce- 
metery, at the foot of Boston Common, the 
headstone at the grave, with appropriate des- 
cription, marking the spot where he lies, con- 
clusively settles the question of our identity in 
the establishment of the Government. 

History informs us that there were others 
who were on the battle-fields of Concord, Lex- 
ington, and Bunker’s Hill, who, side by side 
with white soldiers, rashed into the fight ‘to 
do or die,”’ and their ashes are mingled with 
the slain who fell in defending the right. There 
has been no trouble in the Government, but 
colored men have been found actively engaged 
in rendering such assistance as deserves the 
grateful appreciation of the people of this na- 
tion. But in the clearing up of the war, on 
the establishing of peace, while the whites were 
the recipients of the great advantages result- 
ing from the new order of things, the colored 
people were consigned to ignominy and dis- 
grace, and denied all participation in the social, 
civil, and political welfare of the community. 

Our numbers in this State were small in the 
early days, and little or no attention was paid 
to moral, physical, or intellectual training. 
There was hardly a score of competent me- 
chanics among ug in the whole State. There 
were a few farmers, and the general employ- 
ments among us were as porters at hotels and 
stores, hair-dressers, servants in families, and 
laborers in the most menial pursuits. This 
condition of things lasted, with very little 
change, until about forty years ago. About 
this time, there appeared to be a feeling among a 
number of our young people that, as an essential 
to our elevation, it was necessary that self-effort 
should be thoroughly tried. A manual labor 
institution was started in North Bridgewater 
by an enterprising family, where some twenty 
colored young men were instructed a portion 
of each day in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
at farming, black and white smithing, and shoe- 
making. The originator of this undertaking 
was James Easton, s black man, born in Mid- 
dleboro’, in this State, and a Revolutionary 
soldier. This institution continued only a few 
years, but the prejudice of the community and 
the unpopularity of the enterprise, with the 
lack of pecuniary means to work with, put an 
end to its existence. 

At that time colorphobia deprived us of com- 
mon school, and a great mamy other privileges ; 
we were assailed and hooted at in the streets; 
insults and sneers followed our path, and it 
was, indeed, a dark day for us all over the com- 
monwealth. A few years after, a young Bosto- 
nian commenced antagonism against caste 
schools, and aimed to bring about a change by 
the admission of colored children to the com- 
mon schools. The scheme was unpopular 
among the old fogies of that day, both white 
and black, and only a few of our people favored 
the abolition of exclusive schools, and the bene- 
fits of common school instruction for their 
children. But days and weeks and months aad 
years passed on, and a practical experiment 
was tried by this young man, who, then being 
in a more fitting position for work, took bis 
little child one morning and led it to the pri- 
mary school nearest his residence, and asked 
the teacher to receive it, which request was fa- 
vorably responded to. She was admitted and 
attended school regularly day after day for 
several mcnths, when an effort tv obtain a cer- 
tificate of admission for another child in the 
intermediate school was opposed by the sub- 
committee, who clothed themselves fully with 
the authority of expelling the former child, 
because its father positively refused the unna- 
tural and insulting solicitation of continuing 
it as @ pupil to the exclusion of the latter, who 
could only be admitted to the caste school, A 
law-suit was commenced by him against the 

city for damages, (Roberts vs. City of Boston,) 
and the case was argued in the Supreme Court, 
by the Hon. Charles Sumner, on a question of 
law, before the late Chief Justice Shaw and 
two associate justices, who, blind and deaf to 
the legal rights of the Massachusetts colored 
citizen, after a long conference with each other, 
dismissed the case, 

To the Legislature we then repaired for re- 








dress, and asked for « special enactment te 
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secure meena school sightn. Petitions upon pe- 
titions were sent to the General Court, and 
lengthy hearings granted thereon, during a 
time, too, when another class were active all 
over the State to obtain a share of the school 
fund, and impartial justice stepped in and in- 
fluenced the minds of the legislators, and a law 
was passed forbidding any “ discrimination in 
the admission of children to the schools near- 
est their residences on account of color or 
race.’’ The doors were thrown wide open, and 
it was to us the greatest boon ever bestowed 
upon our people. Our children do not feel 
now as their predecessors felt a thousand times 
while passing a school-house—as inferrors and 
outcasts. ‘To them new ideas are opened; a 
number are learning trades ; there is a growing 
anxiety to get into the professions, and it will 
not be many years ere the full results of this 
glorious change will find many of our succes- 
sors in the fall enjoyment of positions of honor 
and emolument, and amply competent to cope 
with the most distinguished citizens in our 
community. 

The reminiscences of the past ten years are 
fraught with the deepest and most profound 
astonishment of our people. In no age of the 
world, and in no country of ancient or modern 
days has ten times the number of years pro- 
duced such remarkable changes as we have ex- 
perienced in every nook and corner of this vast 
domain. The man of yesterday, borne down by 
servile oppression, a fugitive and a stranger in 
the land of his nativity, his limbs galled with 
chains and fetters, and naught but biack des- 
pair settled upon his troubled mind, himself, 
his wife, his child, articles of trade and mer- 
chandise for gain, now wrested by the power- 
ful arm of justice from his tormentors, and 
placed upon the moral platform, untrammeled, 
free, and supplied with all that is necessary 
to a fully developed member of the brotherhood 
of men. 

Why, the people of our time, according to 
the recent revolutions, have surely outlived the 
oldest man the world has ever produced, and 
left Methusaleh but an infant in years to them. 

Who among us can refrain from giving vent to 
his feelings in the highest exultation over these 
remarkable events? But amid all this we have 
important duties to perform. We must be true 
to each other. We must encourage each other 

We must devote our energies, if we mean suc-, 
cess, to the acquirement of education, which 
is power, and the accumulation of money, 
which will add all that will be necessary to our 
elevation. 

Boston, March 22, 1870. 
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Our Magazine Literature. 


BY GEORGE RICE. 


Appearances indicate an increasing tendency 
of the best and most forcible writers of the 
present time, to enrich with their contributions 
the pages of our magazines. Although the canse 
of this is not particularly clear, it seems that 
the excellent pecuniary inducements offered by 
competing monthlies, together with the increas- 
ed scope of perusal their contributions are 
likely to receive, are the principal agents in 
producing this phase of our Magazine Litera- 
ture. The cheapness and increased scope of 
such literature, is plainly self-evident, for many 
who could not afford to or would not pay $1.50 
for Lowells “Cathedral,” in book form, grasp 
eagerly the Magazine containing it at thirty- 
five cents. Considering this cheapness alone, 
there would be no need of seeking any farther 


naturally to be drawn from this particular rea- 
son, were not that the cheapest is not always 
the best. This is certainly true, and could but 
have a most damaging effect upon the moral 
and intellectual stamina of our magazines, did 
not competition step in and make both cheap- 
ness and quality two necessary and connecting 
elements towards the accomplishment of a pros- 
perous existence. 

In the leading periodicals, there is manifest 
a}gradual absorption of the productions of our 
most talented writers. But as an offset to the 
large extent of perusal their articles receive 
from the general reader, and the great benefits 
that are certain to be derived from such a cause, 
the question arises: will not this limiting and 
condensing, tothe fullest extent possible the 
powers of our best minds, to the cramped and 
narrow space that forms an irremediable and 
necessary feature in the Magazines, have an 
effect prejudicial to the more mature and per- 
fect development of our literature? The fret- 
work of superflous adjectives and sentences 
does not enhance, but rather obecures the clear 
expression of an idea; and by pruning and con- 
densing, the author's ideas stand “defined like 
the brow of a mountain against a moon-lit sky, 
when the trees, rocks, crags and inequalities of 
its surface, disappear and blend in the har- 
mony of the general mass. But itis difficult 
to limit, without injuring the entire structure, 
the beautiful drapery of thought and expres- 
sion with which genius envelopes its ideas; and 
as itis American gentus that is to build up 
American literature, it ig to this I refer, and 
not the efforts of those flippant writers, to whom 
the columns of all publications, are regarded 
as nothing but excellent places for the instal- 
ment of another’s ideas, to be decorated (?) 
with wreaths of their own flowery adjectives. 
Itis absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of other men’s literary property, and as a pre- 
ventative against kleptomania in this direction, 
that such spheres be limited. 

Partly owing, I suppose, to the publishing 
of comparatively inexpensive editions of au- 
thors of established reputation, the public are 
becoming more familiar with the better class 
in literature. This cause has affected also the 
magazines ;' and the enterprise that influences 
them to-day, is to spare no effort towards se- 
curing the best of talent; but in this latter 
case there is to be feared 9 damaging and reac- 
tionary influence from this ambition to “ o’er- 
leap itself.” Simplicity and conciseness of 
style are beautiful traits in literature. But 
this simplicity becomes a fault when it is car- 
ried so far as to limit the legitimate scope and 
freedom of expression; and while the pages of 
the magazine form an excellent field for short, 
sharp, and caustic productions, while their ma- 
terial qualities are so advantageous to the pro- 
duction and dissemination of this style of lit- 
erature, they are not only disadvantageous, but 
prejudicial to the more complete and studied 
creations of genius. It is difficult to prune the 
plantsof geniur, or even, as the magazines must 
necessarily do, prescribe their growth to con- 
strained and narrow limits. The matter oi: 
popularity and extent of perusal is as one of 
‘the magazines (the ‘Old and New”’) expres- 
ses it, ‘‘mo evidence of value, universal suf- 
frage being as fallible in literature as in all 
other lines of life.’’ ‘There are more ai Nae a 
of the high forms of genius than readers, sim- 
ply because it is fashionable and popular to 
profess admiration for them. The lighter class 





of literature is yet the most popular; and as 


for reasons of popularity, if the deductions |. 
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popularity is plainly the life nti gurpets of 
the magazines in enlisting the services of our 
most profound thinkers, to still retain this 
prestige it is necessary that the writer's ideas 
and productions must succumb to the require- 
ments most essential to the success of thetmaga. 
zine ; and hence the sphere of literature? be- 
comes constrained and cramped, and we have 
the unnatural spectacle of public taste in this 
respect moulding the creations of genius, 
whereas the reverse should be the case. 

Emerson says: ‘‘ If our times are sterile in 
genius, we must cheer us with books’ of rich 
and believing men who had atmosphere and 
amplitude about them.” But the want of the 
writers of to-day is not atmosphere: we have 
plenty of that. The refinements of civiliza- 
tion, the sublime consciousness of institutions - 
speeding nearer and nearer towards human 
perfectability, the beautiful statue of human 
education is reared above the granite founda- 
tions of our common schools, all breathe an 
atmosphere rich with the very inspirations of 
genius. But it is amplitude we want, room, 
scope, and freedom as broad as the wide conti- 
nent we live in. 

~—_ << 
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i BY GRORGE WASHINGTON, JR. 





This is an eventful period in the history of 
our nation, and one of which we, as Ameri- 
cans, should be proud. I have carefully ob- 
served the transition of more than three mil- 
lions of our race from bondage to full and 
equal rights as citizens of this great republic ; 
and while I feel that there is yet much to be 
done and many sacrifices to he made in fitting 
ourselves for the positions we are henceforth to 
occupy among our fellow-citizens, I cannot help 
a feeling of pride in being connected with a 
race of people who have proved themselves so 
worthy to be a part of this great nation. 

They have preved this by their patient and 
persevering efforts under all kinds of difficul- 
ties ; by their patriotism, which revealed itself 
in their haste to answer the call of the Gov- 
ernment to assist in its defense—aye, in their 
being among the first to volunteer for the pre- 
servation of the Union; and by their gallant 
services, from which have at length culminated 
such happy results. 

During the last two years I have been brought 
in constant social contact with many of the 
leading minds of our people, and I am proud 
in being able to say, that I have found them, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
we have labored in the past, up to the average 
of our citizens. 

The rapid progress we have made as a peo- 
ple, within a few years, in the acquirement of 
arts and sciences, and in business—our respect 
for law—our asptrations—the legislative ability 
with which we represent constituencies in seve- 
ral of the States of the Union—all prove our 
manhood, and our just claims to the name and 
character of citizens. 

We must bea unit on all questions which 
involve our common interests ; and, with our 
united strength, we shall be a power which must 
be respected. We must feel that whatever 
affects our welfare as a people affects that of 
our nation. 

Justice is being awarded us with no sluggish 
hand ; the Government has selected from among 
us gentlemen to fill important positions abroad ; 
and in almost every department at home we 
are represented. Our laboring men, also, are 
receiving a share of government employment. 
Therefore, we can but feel that the interests 
of our Government and dur own are identical, 
We cannot feel too grateful to those tried 
friends who have battled for us in the darkest 
hour, and up to this time, with untiring zeal and 
hope. 

They have labored with a consciousness of 
their duty to thejr fellow men; andI know 
that they will feel rewarded in the complete 
triumph of those fundamental principles which 
they have so long and earnestly advocated. 
‘The new era’ of our race has commenced. 
With the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and from the date of its proclamation as 
part of the fundamental law of the land, ends 
all controversy as to our status as American 
citizens. Then the unhappy past, which has 
blotted the pages of our nation’s history, will 
recede before the effulgent light of equality 
until it is lost in the bright future, when we 
shall be known only as Americans. 

We have evidence of the diplomatic* ability 
of our race in the very able manner in which 
the honor and interests of our country are 
cared for by our minister to the Republic of 
Hayti. 

The nomination of another of our race to fill 
another important mission abroad proves that 
our abilities are recognized ; and that hence- 
forth we are to occupy no small or unimpor- 
tant place in the history of our country. 

The time is not far distant when others of us 
will be called to represent the Government, it 
may be, at some of the courts in Europe: we 
must be prepared for such a contingency; and 
it will be -well for us to have these facts con- 
stantly before us as an incentive. 

We must assume a position on the questions 
which are of so much importance to the ccun- 
try, and actively co-operate with our friends in 
the struggle for the final success of Republi 
can principles. 

My observations lead me to predict a glori- 
ous future for ourselves and our posterity. 
Therefore, let us throw away no chance to im- 
prove ourselves, and let us see to it, that the 
full force of our faculties be exerted in the be- 
half of human rights and justice to all man- 
kind. 


a me 
Acquittal of Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 


Tours, March 27.—Prince Pierre Bonaparte 
has been acquitted in spite of a strong appeal 
made by the Procareur General for a verdict 
of guilty, with extenuating circumstances. The 
jury were out only one hour. As soon as the 


verdict was announced, the counsel for the 
Partie Civile demanded 100,000 francs dam- 


Prince was not re from custody. He 
was exceedingly indignant because he was not 
allowed to leave the court-room instantly. He 
said he wished to show that he was not afraid 
of the menaces against his life. 

In their closing arguments, the lawyera for 
the defense laid great stress on the constant 
and violent denunciation of the Prince pub-— 
lished in the Marseillaise, and on various 


cused. 
Oran March 27.—The news of the acquittal 
Prince Bonaparte an immense sen 
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ages. In consequence of this demand the 


circumstances calculated to exasperate the ac- 


perdinden Aa astonishment everywhere, and is the | 
1 Merch oS The Court at Tours © 
Prince. 
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The Government of the District. 





The bill for the government of the District 
of Columbia is so far altered that it is difficult 
for Republicans to find fault with it. All we 


have ever contended for is the submission of 


the scheme of a change to the vote of the people. 
There seems now among most Republicans no 
objection to that; and the other features of the 
bill looking to universal suffrage meet with our 
approval, though it is difficult to see how the 
scheme as it at present stands, will avail anything 
unless Congress pays taxes upon its property in 
the District and allows a member of Congress to 


its floors. We cannot see how a mere change of 


name will remedy the existing difficulties. 

The people are without work ; the Corpora- 
tion are unable to pay them even for the work 
they do; and yet it is proposed, by a mere 
change of name, to remedy thesé fundamental 
difficulties. 

In this District, which ought to be a model 
of Government, the enemies of the Republican 
party have started a scheme which may be all 
right in itself, an¢ which, at least, has grown 
into favor with Congress; which may put us 
into the hands of the Democrats. The movers 
of it have been compelled to modify their plans, 
or the Senate and House committees have so far 
done it for them, that no harm may grow out of 
it; but we warn all concerned beforehand, that 
in this District republican interests ought to 
be looked after, first of all; and unless a sharp 
look-out is kept, we shall be sold out by those 
who, being out, are anxious to be in. 

RE ETA Ce acc Re Altea 





We call especial attention to the annual 
statement of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank on 
our third page. The success of this National 
Savings Bank has been alike flattering and 
creditable to its projectors, and promises to be 
of great acvantage to the colored people of the 
country. It is in good and honest hands, and 
we cordially commend it to the confidence of 
our people. 











Sznp on Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procared. 
We keep no book of aecount with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. 
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General Howard. 


The address to the freedmen by General 
Howakp, published in another column, is so 
completely characteristic as to call for editorial 
remark. 

Few men would be allowed, without resent- 
ment, to address among our people such plain 
words of warning and such language of naked 
advice. Sensitiveness is a proof of deficiency 
in mental endowment and literary attainment, 
as well as a mark of natural gifts and culture ; 
and, therefore, from any other lips we might 
have a right to say, the oppressor has no right 
to lecture the oppressed. But the element of 
Christian Jove, the proofs of a humanitarian 
interest, the evidences of manliness in its ap- 
peal to manliness in General Howarp's ad- 
dress, are suc: as to put him at once in the 
position, with the possession of the power, of 
our NgstoR— 

‘ He loves us for the dangers we have passed, 
And we love him because he pitied them.’ 

_ No section of our country could have given 
us such a man as General Howarp, except the 
place of his birth; and nothing could have con- 
secrated him to our service but the iove of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Hon. V. Dell, of Arkansas. 


Daring the past week we have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting with Ifon. V. Dett, editor of the 
New Era at Fort Smith, Arkansas, who is 
visiting Washington in behalf of the colored 
people of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 
Mr. Daut’'s paper is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, Republican papers in the South, 








and for nearly four years, until after the pas- | 


sage of the reconstruction acts, he stood alone | 
in his State in defence of Congressional recon- | 
struction and equal rights. He was the foun- | 
der of the Republican party of his State, and 
during the reconstruction struggles of 1866-’67 
spent eeveral months here as chairman of the | 
Republican State Central Committee, and be- | 
came well known to leading members of both | 
houses of Congress. Mr. D. holds now the | 
position of State Senator, and was a member | 
of the Baltimore National Republican Con. 
vention of 1864, as also of that of Chicago in 
1868. His being known throughout his State 
as the earliest and staunchest friend of the 
colored people, and his residing near the Indian 
line, induced the colored people formerly held as 
slaves by the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of 
Indians to appeal to him to represent their 
grievances to the Government. In pursuance 
of that appeal, ever ready to help the op- 
pressed, he is now at the National Capital. 
pe __ 

The Blevator, San Francisco, has our thanks 
for the interest it has taken in procuring sub- 
ecribers for our journal in California. 
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Freedmen Among the Indians. | therefrom. Indeed, this article of the treaty 


In the complacency generated by the triumph 


‘of the fifteenth amendment, we had fondly per- 


mitted ourselves to imagine, that, hencefor- 
ward the negro was to be regarded, both in law | 
and iv fact, as the civil and political peer of 
every other man claiming the United States as 
the land of his nativity. This complacency, | 
however, has been somewhat rudely shocked | 
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which we have quoted seems to embody about 
as impracticable a measure as could well have 
been devised; and we are fully fixed in the 
opinion, that it was agreed to by the Indian 
Commissioners, without any intention upon 
their part of ever carrying it into effect. 
Meanwhile, the condition of these freedmen, 
while awaiting the solution of the question of | 
their future status, is about as deplorable as | 





nized as legal, and work the exclusion of 


loyal men from public positions for the exact 
time consumed by the rebel usurpation. 

What can be more preposterous? If the 
rebel usurpation could satisfy the Constitution 


— 








modulation and emphasis, but very slowly, and 
with an occasional pause. He said: ‘My 
=— wish on earth has been to do my 

aker’s will. I thank Him now for all the 
mercies that surround me. I thank Him for 
the means He has given me of doing some little 





other respects. If the usurpers could consume 
the term of the legally elected Legislature, 
they could exercise its functions, and the laws 
they enacted and the Senators they elected are 


by euteln sevetetinns mats te we Casing We) oss aul be imagined. Their soulshave been | entitled to recognition. It does not improve 


past week. In the light of these revelations it 
appears that, although the notorious decision 


| buried, so far as white men are concerned, it 
| still manifests a respectable degree, of vitality 
in that anomalous portion of our national do- 
main known as the Indian ‘Territory; or, at 
least. that there, a similar dictum, declaring 
| negroes to have no rights that red men are 
bound to respect, is received as very good law. 
In proof of this, let the following statement 
| of facts attest. 

It is doubtless known to our readers that the 
| Choctaws and Chickasaws, along with other 
| Indian tribes which have shown more or less 
a disposition for civilized life, evinced this ten- 


| dency. among other less questicmable ways, by | 
| becoming slaveholders like their white neigh- | 


| bors. Like their white neighbors, too, they 
were compelled to let go their hold upon their 
human property by the constitutional amend- 
| ment prohibiting slavery. Our Government 
us not only seen to the accomplishment of 
this result, but has also endeavored to bring 
about a recognition, upon their part, of their 
former slaves as freemen having like civil and 
political rights as themselves. This is evident 
from a treaty made with these Indians in 1866, 
one article of which is as follows : 


‘*The Choctaws and Chickasaws, in consid- 
eration of the sum of $300,000, hereby cede to 
| the United States the territory west of tht 98° 
| west longitude, known as the leased district, 
| provided that the said sum shall be invested 
, and held by the United States, at an interest 
| not less than five per cent., in trust for the said 
nation, until the Legislatures of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw natiens respectively shall have 
made such laws, rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to give all persons of African de- 
scent, resident in the said nations at the date 
of the treaty of Fort Smith, and their descen- 
dants, heretofore held in slavery am«ng said 
nations, all the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties, including the right of suffrage, of citizens 
of said nations, except in the annuities, mon- 
eys, and public domain claimed by, or belong- 
ing to, said nations respeetively ; and also to 
give to such persons who were residents as 
aforesaid, and their descendants, forty acres 
each of the land of said nations on the same 
terms as the Choctaws and Chickasaws, to be 
selected on the survey of said land, after the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws and Kansas Indians 
have made their selections as herein provided ; 
and immediately on the enactment of such laws, 
rules, and regulations, the said sum of $300.- 
000 shall be paid to the said Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations in the proportion of three- 
fourths to the former and one-fourth to the lat- 
ter—less such sum, at the rate of $100 per 
capita, as shall be sufficient to pay such per- 
sons of African descent before referred to as, 
within ninety days after the passage of such 
laws, rules, and regulations, shall elect to re- 
move and actually remove from the said nations 
respectively.” 


We pause here, although the article does 
not end here, in order to make a few needful 
comments. Weare satified that there is no 
one who will not agree with us, that, so far as 
plighted stipulations might be taken as earnest 
of good faith in making reparation for former 
wrongs, this treaty is all that could be asked 
for. But how about its fulfillment? By its 
terms, two years’ time was given to the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws to make such laws, rules 
and regulations a8 would invest their former 
slaves with the rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties which they themselves enjoyed. Well, 
more than three years have elapsed, and not 
one single step have these Indians taken in that 
direction. On the contrary, they have shown 
in various ways, that they do not entertain the 
slightest intention of taking any such step. 
Willing and ardent adherents of the lost cause, 
as at least ninety-nine in every hundred of 
them were during the years of conflict, they are 
by no meansinclined to accept the situation in 
any other than a sullen and enforced submissicn. 
The animus of these fair-spoken treaty-makers 
may readily be inferred from a consideration of 
one of the clauses inserted by them which de- 
serves special attention. The ‘persons of Afri- 
can decent’’to be enfranchised were such as were 
“resident in the said nations at the date of the 
-treaty of Fort Smith.’"" Now, the treaty of 
Fort Smith was made in September, 1865; at 
a time when several hundreds of the slaves of 
these Choctaws and Chickasaws, more loyal 
than their masters, and for that reason enrolled 
in colored and loyal Indian regiments, had not 
yet been mustered out of their country’s ser- 
vice. These apparently harmless words then 
which we have twice quoted were, according to 
an intimation of one of the Chickasaw Com- 
missioners, employed expressly for the pur- 
pose of punishing with the deprivation of rights 
all such negroes as were true enough to the 
Union to risk their lives in its defense. Pos- 
sibly, a court of law might not agree with 
these astute gentlemen in a judicial interpre- 
tation of these words; and it is to be hoped, 
that the commissioners on the part of the 
United States were entirely unconscious of 
their fell import ; but, the fact of their having 
been employed dulls the edge of any wonder 
that might be felt at the non-fulfillment of the 
treaty before now. 

Perhaps, tov, this non-fulfillment may have 
been a thing anticipated; for the article of the 
treaty which we,have quoted in part, concludes 
as follows: 


“And should the said laws, rules, and regu- 


from the ratification of this treaty, then the 
said sum of $300,000 shall cease to be held in trust 
for the said Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, 
and be held for the use and benefit of such of 
| said persons of African descent as the United 
States shall remove from the said territory in 
such manner.as the United States shall deem 
proper—-the United States agreeing, within | 
| ninety days from the expiration of the said two | 
| years, to remove from said nations all such | 
| persons of African descent as may be willing | 
tu remeve; those remaining, or returning after | 
having been removed from said nations, to have | 
no benefit of said sum of $300,000, or any part | 
thereof, but shall be upon the same footing as 
other citizens of the United States in the said 
nations.” 








We have now quoted the entire article ; and 
we have seen what was the plain duty of the 
Indians under its requirements. We have also 
called attention to the fact that they have en- 
tirely failed to comply with those requirements 
within the stipulated time. And, in the event | 
of that failure, we have seen what were to be 
the rights and duties of the United States in 
the premises. The Government may have 
ceased to hold the $300,000 in trust for the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws; but, at the same 
time, it has not expended a single dollar of that 
sum in removing. from the territory any of the 
persens of African descent to whose use and 
benefit it was, by the terms of the treaty, to 
enure. 

We do not say this for the purpose of charg- 
ing the Government with being derelict in its 
duty ; for, by these stipulations, it was only 
required to remove such persons as were willing 
to be removed ; and from all that we can learn, 
there has not been at any time since the date 
of the treaty, nor is there now, any person to 
be found within the limits of the Choctaw and 


lations not be made by the Legislatures of the Georgia. 


said nations, respectively, within two years | 


| destroy, by social ostracism or assassination, 


tunes, they have borne up nobly. Three times 
| within the past twelve months have they met 
| in convention, to protest against their wrongs, 
| and to devise plans for ameliorating their con- 
| dition. Harassed to the extreme limit of en- 
| durance by the cruel and oppressive acts of | 
their former masters, their only hope now is in 
the strong armof the American Government. 


In the hope of securing its protection, they 


transmitted it by the hands of the Hon. Mr. 
Deut, of the Arkansas Senate, who has been to 
| them in all their trials a sympathising counsel- 
| or, and steadfast friend. We sincerely trust, 
that their prayers for relief may not have been 
made in vain. 
| As might naturally be expected, widely dil- 
| ferent views as to the settlement of this ques- 
| tion are entertained respectively by these freed- 
| men and their former owners. ‘The Indian view 
is pretty clearly indicated in a letter which we 
| have been permitted to see. Thi» letter was 
| written by E.S. Mircne., an educated Indian, 
| aud one of the commissioners who signed the 
treaty of 1866; and a brief extract from it 
will give a pretty clear idea of how the negro 
| is regarded by the writer and his people gene- 
/rally. He says: 








‘Numbers of freedmen would like to remain 
| in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nation, if they 
| could have the protection of the United States 
Government; but if the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws give them land, they also make them citi- 
zens ; and if they make them citizens, they 
come under the law; and I know that, if the 
freedmen were put under the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw law, they would have no chance at 
all; and there are very few of ‘them that could 
remain in the country long—they would have 
no chance at all in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
courts.”’ 


This is plain language ; and it prepares us 
for the writer’s suggestion, viz: ‘* Colonization 
of the freedmen either in the leased district, or 
in the country purchased of the Seminoles 
north of the Canadian river.’’ He thinks that, 
‘if this course was adopted, it would not com- 
pe! those that wished to remain in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw country, as they are now. Sowe 
of them would remain, but the majority of them 
would go.” 

From this letter we learu clearly the mode 
proposed by the Indians for dealing with this 
difficulty. The negroes, in their estimation, 
are never to be re,arded as their equals, nor 
allowed a place in their nation. The coloniza- 
tion of their former slaves is what they pro- 
posed to bring about, even when signing the 
treaty ; and they have endeavored by harsh 
usage to compel the negroes to an acceptance 
of this measure. Conventions held by the lat- 
ter to consider their grievances have been 


met last December, at Armstrong Academy, in 
the western part of the nation, was prevented 
from assembling by threats and intimidations; 
and Ricuarv Brasugars, one of the leading 
colored men, arrested, because he was on his 
way to it. For the prevention of this and 
other high-handed acts, the colored men com- 
plain, that the United States Indian Agent, 
one Captain OLmstgaD, has never interfered ; 
and they have consequently passed a resolution 
asking for his removal, on account of his in- 
ability todo them justice, and his sympathy 
with the rebel element. 

In the midst of all this persecution, these 
freedmen have held tenaciously to the position, 
that their colonization implies a degradation 
not to be tolerated. At their three conven- 
tions held at Scullyville, [. T.,in February and 
September of the last year and in January of 
the present, the gist of all their resolutions was 
to the effect, that they consider themselves full 
citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nation, 
and fully entitled to all the rights, privileges 
and benefits as such, the same as any citizen of 
Indian extraction.” They consequently claim 
‘no other country as theirs except that in which 
they now are; and they desiré to live there in 
peace and harmony with all others. In view 
of the failure of the Choctaws and Chickasaws | 
to fulfill the stipulations of the treaty of 1866, 
they no longer regard those stipulations as of | 
any force whatever ; aud, for the settlement of 
all difficulties, their proposition is, to have the 
Indian territory sectionized and a certain 
amount of land allotted to each inhabitant as 
his own ; and also, to have that territory thrown 
open to white immigration and settlement. 

It seems to us that there is much wisdom as 
well as justice in this last proposition. We are 
inclined to believe that Congress would act 
rightly in passing the bill to establish the ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma, and in abolishing the In- 
dian treaty system and the whole anomalous 
method hitherto adopted in dealing with the 
Indians. Atleast, we are assured of this,— 
that our Government should, in no event, lose 
sight of the interests of these Choctaw and 
Chickasaw freedmen, the weakest and most 
helpless of its wards ; and especially see to it, 
that none of this unhappy people have their 
| loyalty in fighting for the Union imputed to 


' them, and punished, as a crime. 
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The great debate in the Senate on the admis- 
sion of Georgia has, for the moment, been sus- 
pended, awaiting a decision as to the eligibility 
of Senator-elect Ames from Mississippi, and 
the action of the Senate on the important treaty 
annexing San Domingo to the United States. 

We bid our friends patience of this delay. 
Their cause will not lose, but will gain strength 
by deliberate consideration and free discussion. 
With these it would have prevailed in the 
House—with these it cannot be lost in the 
Senate. The Georgia rebellion number two can 
never receive the sanction of a Republican Con- 
gress and Administration. 

And what but rebellion was the action of the 
semi-rebel Legislature of that State? Confess- 
edly disqualified under the Constitution and re- 
construction laws, the rebels elected to that body, 
by fair professions and false promises, secured 
seats to which they had no legal right, and 
then promptly proceeded to drive from the leg- 
islative chamber men to whom there was no 
legal objection—in fact no objection, except 
their color—an objection which the law does 
not only not allow, but absolutely forbids. 

But they did not stop there. They proceeded 
to enforce, by judicial decision, their unwar- 
ranted decree—to extend the alleged disability 
to every branch of the public service, and to 


every bold and fearless advocate of a just and 
legal reconstruction of the State. 

The claim these men now present, and which 
is admitted and allowed in the Bincua™ amend- 
ment, is, that the time thus consumed by them 
shall be counted against the loyal men of the 
State ; that the legislative organization, which 
was in defiance of law and justice, and has been 


have prepared a memorial to Uongress, and | 


frowned upon,—oue, indeed, which was to have’ 


| successively tried by the tortures of suspexse, | the case to say, that some members of the | 
mies : : and then wrung by the anguish of disappoint- House were hastily admitted from that State | God all must acknowledge. I see Him in all 

| of the late Chief Justice Tangy is dead and ment. Still, in this gloomy period of their for- | before the rebellion No. 2 was fully inaugu- 
| rated. It is sufficient to know that the Legis- 


lature as constituted was an incompetent body, 
and has been so declared by the highest au- 
thority. ‘The constitution of the State could 
not operate upon such ap organiz tion, nor can 
the time of the usurpation be deducted from 
the regular term prescribed by that. instru- 
ment, which expressly provides that the Leyis- 
lature—meaning, of course, a legal body—may 
fix the time whea its functions shall terminate. 


dorse the fraud perpetrated by the rebel Leyis- 


the act of December. directing a legal reor- 
ganization. Although the usurpers have been 
expelled, yet their acts remain, and the term 
of the legally constituted body is limited by 
the acts of the usurpng members. 

No doubt the rebek would have preferred to 


will be quite content by such a defeat of legal 
and loyal rule. The same violence and defi- 
ance of law and order which nave characterized 
their nearly two years of usurpation, will en- 
able them to control an election, to be held 
—-—, in the absence of adequate protection, 
and with the prestige which this substantial re- 
cognition by Congress supplies. 

It isa simple mockery of justice to purge 
the Legislature for the few days of the unex- 
pired term, which could not have a legal com- 
mencement until a legal organization was ef- 
fected. 

This whole scheme, as embraced in the Bina- 
HaM amendment, is in the interest of rebel de- 
signs, and hostility to legal and just recon- 
struction. We do not say it was so designed 
by the author, or those who voted for it, but 
that such will be its practical effect. It all 
comes of sickly sentimentality, and an unwise 
conclusion that rebels can be conciliated by 
kindness —a proposition which has never yet 
been realized, and probably never will be. It 
is only those who a¢cept in good faith the les- 
sons of the war, and embrace earnestly the 
measures of progress rendered possible and 


be trusted in the establishment of reformed 
States and reorganized communities. Such has 
been the experience in every State and in every 
neighborhood, in every county and parish in 
this country, aud iu all others. It is a lesson 
which our people have thoroughly learned, and 
which our Legislature cannot fail to appreciate. 

We have no persona) hatred to gratify, no 
enemies to punish, but we insist that, until or- 
der is restored, life and property made secure, 
and liberty and justice established, none but 
loyal men shall be placed on guard. 

To throw the people of Georgia, all unpre- 
pared by proper safeguards and effective ad- 
ministration, into the yortex of a popular elec- 
tion, with the Rebel element endorsed and em- 
boldened by Congressional enactment, is little 
short! of wadness; it is more than folly; it isa 
base desertion of the loyal people of the State 
and an inexcusable abandonment of both the 
power and duty of the national authority. 





| Daniel Webster. 

Eighteen years ago the lust of the great tri- 
umvirate of American statesmen, who had by 
their genius stamped their impress upon the 


disappointed old man. within sound of the sea 
at Marshfield. No manin the annals of Ameri- 
can statesmanship was more gifted, by nature, 
in presence, in that indescribable witchery of 
oratory, nor more able in clearness and felicity 
of statement. No public mar began life under 
more flattering auspices, nor so soon won to 
his side the liberty-loving masses of the Nouth. 
None were so well fitted to lead the onset in 
defense of a great idea, and no one so cowardly 
and disgracefully failed. The principles of his 
early life he bartered away to those who de- 
spised the treachery, and characteristically 
cheated him out of the bauble which he covet- 
ed—a mere nomination for thé Presidency. 
‘At his death many, in charity, forgot for the 
moment, his recreancy, his weaknesses, the high 
hopes he had dashed to the earth, and almost 
tampered with truth while eulogizing him. 
They forgot the 7th of March speech, the co- 
quettings with disunionists, and the appeals 
made to them to surrender their fellow 
men to bondage. ‘hey remembered only the 
orator of Plymouth, the defender of the Con- 
stitution, and his persuasive oratory. Butihere 
was an intellect then in Boston, which will be 
recognized by those who are to come after us 
as one of the ablest, grandest, that this coun- 
try has produced, a friend of the slave, a friend 
of humanity. When the air was thick with 
indiscriminate eulogies of the fallen leader, he 
dared to make the keenest analysis, to pay the 
justest tribute to his ability, to make the most 
fearless portrayal of his weaknesses, to reveal 
his lack of a moral nature, perhaps, even his 
destitution of a moral sense. 
Mr. Parton, along with other jobs, has es- 
sayed a short life of Mr. Weasrezr in the same 
vein, but his sketch is nothing but a faint echo, 
the imperfect copy of a poor artist compared 
with the masterly original penned by TaroporE 
Parker. ; 
From it, all who wish to know Mr. Wesatrr 
as he was, can there find the facts which many 
of his associates at Washington and Boston 
knew were only too true. 
We are led to these reflections from the re- 
cent publication of a new life of Mr. Wessrer 
by his friend and executor, Mr. Groror Ticknor 
Curtis, an able writer and lawyer, a cultivated 
gentleman, and an ultra conservative in poli- 
tics. He has given generally a fair, impartial 
view of Mr. Wesster’s life, except in those 
crises where, as we think, the greatest princi- 
ples were at stake. In those cases he naturally 
enough supports, and, for the most part, as ably 
as could well be done, the side which Mr, Wes- 
ster took. We have not time to enter into 
any elaborate criticism of the work, even were 
it desirable; we merely wish to testify to the 
chill, the hollow mockery, if we must speak 
plainly, which affected us after reading the. 
minute details of the death-bed scene at Marsh- 
field : 


‘*He asked if Mrs. Webster and his son had 
seen the will, and if they approved it; both 
assured him that they fully assented to it. 
Then he said, ‘Let me signit now.’ It was 
placed before him, and he affixed his signature 
to it, strongly and clearly written; and, as he 
returned . en to Mr. Curtis, he said, look- 
ing at him with a peculiar smile, ‘Thank God 
for strength to do a sensible act ;’ and then 
immediately, and with —_ solemnity, raisi 
both his hands, he added: ‘O God! I th 
Thee for all Thy metcies.’ 

“He then looked inquiringly, around the 
room, as if to see that all were there whom he 
wished to address. Ashe was manifestly about 


to say something thet ought to be 
eb ofA Sea” Mek 
in a strong, full voice, that might have 
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so declared by Congress, shall now be 
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To adopt the Binauam amendment is to in- | 


lature of the State. It is a practical repeal of 


retain uninterrupted sway in the State, but they | 


necessary by the triumph of liberty, that can ; 


politics of the country, died a broken hearted, | 


— and associations. 1 thank Him 
that I am to die, if 1 am, under so many cir- 

cumstances of love and affection. | thank Him 
' for all His care.’ 

“No man, who is not @ brute, can say that 
he is not afraid of death. Ne man can come 
back from that bourn ; no man can comprehend 

‘the will or the works of God. ‘That there zs a 


| these wondrous works. 
| drous! 
| ** "The great mystery is Jesus Christ—the 
| Gospel. What would be the condition. of any 
| of us, if we had not fhe hope of immortality ? 
What ground is there to rest upon but the | 
| Gospel. There were scattered hopes of the im- 
| mortality of the soul runnihg down, especially 
| among the Jews. The Jews believed in a spirit- 
| ual origin of creation. The Romans never 
| reached it. It isa tradition, if that communi- 
cation was made to the Jews by God Himself, 
| through Moses and the fathers. But there is, 
, even tothe Jews, no direct assurance of an 
immortality in heaven. There is, now and then, 
a scattered intimation, as in Job, ‘‘I know that 
, my Redeemer liveth:"’ bat a proper considera- 
| tion of that dues uot reter it to Jesus Christ at 
all. But there were intimations—crepuscular- 
light. But-but-but, thank God, the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ brought lite and immortality to 
light—reseved it—brought it to light. There 
is an admirable discourse on that subject by 
Dr Barrow, preacher to the lnner Temple. 
| think it is his sixth sermon. 
** Well, I don't feel us if Lam to fall off: 
' | may.” 
He now paused for # short time: a drowsi- 
ness appeared to come over him, and his eyes 
were closed. In momentor two he opened 
them, and, looking eagerly round, he asked, 
‘‘Have I—wite, son, ductor, friends, are you all 
here? have I, on this occasion, said anything 
| unworthy of Daniel Webster?” No, no, dear 
sir,’ was the response from all. 


Himself, how won- 


the way, capital will follow. Already we see 
that emigration has changed its current, and 
runs South instead of West. We have rail- 
roads, lands, paper cities, and bubble stock 


, _coinpanies committed to our charge, and there- 
as to the term of office, it must satisfy it in all | _ ; for my children—these belcved objects ; | 
, for m 


fore we must change public attention and 


tion. 

Ordinarily, we should not object to the policy. 
If all were on a fair footing, with equal chan- 
ces, we might perhaps commend these Western 
Representatives. But this is not the case. 
The slave has been turned loose without an 
acre of land, without a school system, utterly 
in ignorance of the claims of that community 
of interest which holds the West together. 

The soil where they live has upen it the 
curse of barrenness, bequeathed by slavery. 
The cities are filled with murderous Ku-Klux. 
The monopolies have survived the rebellion, 
and vent their spleen upon every loyalist. 

The Government is defied, and in prospect 
of the Bincuam amendment, the rebels are 
jubilant. 

Why, therefore, cannot these Western men 
see that the only safety for them is to be found 
in those New England ideas of which New 
Hampshire is the first annual illustrator? They 
ought to remember that already they are largely 
peopled with catholics who, in the nature of 
things, cannot be lovers of a republican form 
of Government. They have, among themselves, 
many infidels who are no admirers of the reli- 
gious institutions established by the puritans ; 
and, when questions peculiar to their section 


now embarrassed, it will need the help of South- 
ern members as much as their help is now 
needed for the South. How can they get it, 
unless they hold on to those New England 
ideas which have made the West what it is, 





We present this long extract, in the first 
place, because it is an excellept example of the 


description of the death-bed scene, and next, 


because it illustrates two points which we wish 
to notice. To many, the words of Mr. Wes-‘ 
'sTER On signing the will, may sound pathetic, 
and seem surcharged with nagnanimity. But 
does that seem “a sensible act” by which a man 
soconscious of his approaching dissolution, 
‘could sign a will in which he went through the 
mockery of giving away, many bequests and 


legacies which he must have known could | 


| never be paid, unless by the same means as his 
‘old homestead was secured to his heirs—by the 
/subscriptions of his too indulgent friends? 
| What shall we say of that discourse on Death, 
Immortality, Christ? Can any one read it and 
think that the man who uttered it, was aware 
. that his end was at hand * 
It has neither the assuring faith of the 
Christian sustained by an unfaltering trust, 
nor the stalwart heathenism which euabled 
| Socrates to calmly discourse with his friends, 
; when about to drink the hemlock. No, it is 
‘the dying utterance of u man, in whom intel- 
lect was triumphant over heart, over principle: 
| one who in that bitter hour was thinking more 
| of stage effect, of saying nothing ‘‘unworthy 
| of Dance. Wesster” than of leaving this vexing 
| life, and entering into that inscrutable, inevi 
table future. 

Can any thoughtful man or woman read the 
| account of this death and not hear the hollow 
| creaking of the machinery—not see the glare 
| of the footlights, and almost hear the rustle of 
| eoncealed drapery and the prompter’s voice ? 
| If we could forget the life of the man, we might 
| be touched by the dramatic picture, too faith- 
‘fully true, we fear, which Mr. Cvrris has 

drawn. As it is, remembering his life, we dare 
to take his reply to Dr. Jerrrizs, after the lat- 
‘ter had repeated to him the passage beginning, 
* Yea, though I walk,’’ &e., as he uttered it, 
and not as Mr. Curtis explains it. 

“ Yes,"’ he said, ‘‘thy rod—thy staff—but 
the fact, the fact I want.” 

Yes, it was the fact that he wanted, the as- 
surance which he did not have, and which no 
prettily arranged lights, nor eloquent passages 
of scripture alone, quoted in the dying hour, 
can ever give. We recall the death of another, 
who had presided over the nation, who did not 
think it beneath his dignity afterwards to repre- 
sent his honored State in the councils of the 
Republic, who never sold his principles to be 
elected to any office, nor compromised even 
with wrong that good might come. He died 
upon the floor of the Capitol, in the fulness of 
a green old age, strengthened and ripened in 
the service of his God, his country, and hu- 
manity. 

In his last hour, he did not complacently 
thank God, nor in a set speech trifle with the 
Almighty, but gasping ‘This is the end of 
earth,” passed from a life rendered harsh by 
the enemies of freedom, but tempered and 
sweetened by the Christian’s trust in a cruci- 
fied Redeemer. 

At the feet of this man, worthy President 
and Senator, “the old man eloquent,’’ Joan 
Quincy Apams, had sat a youthful son of Mas- 
sachusetts, who drank in from those honored 
lips the love of liberty, of free speech, the duty 
of making this land of ours in deed and in 
truth a free republic. From him he learned 
to hate that accursed system whioh was render- 
ing the Amerigan uame a by-word and a re- 
proach in Europe. 

This young man, the present champion of 
equal rights for all, Cuartes Sumner, by a 
righteous retri.ution, succeeded the betrayer of 
freedom, and saved the honor of the dear old 
Commonwealth. He has lived to undo the 
wrong which his unfortunate predecessor com- 
mitted. 

Apams, Wesster, and Sumner! Does any- 
one doubt to-day bow impartial history will 
regard them? 

When some thoughtful historian shall por- 
tray the vicissitudes and dangers that have 
impeded the progress of substantial, universal 
freedom in America, can we doubt in what 
light he will regard him who, while possessed 
of the highest intellectual gifts, lacking heart, 
faltered in the defence of freedom? and can 
there, on the other hand, be any doubt what 
estimate he will form of those two honored 
representatives of Massachusetts, Apama and 
Sumygr, the old and the young man eloquent, 
the ardent, intrepid, sagacious friends of liberty 
and equality ? 

e beeen ere esrereenn eel 
“The Old Granite Sthte.”’ 


‘The serenade given by the citizens of Washk- 
ington to the New Hampshire delegation in 
Congress was a great success, and the speeches 
delivered on the occasion showed that the 
ovation was appreciated by the Sepators and 
Members thus honored. 

New Hampshire is the political spring-flower 
of republicanism. She has bloomed with her 
accustomed beauty and fragrance under the 
training of justice. A tremendous Republican 
majority is given as a pledge on the part of 
that New England, for which she now speaks 
to the loyalists of the South, that neither she 
nor her sister States will be a party to the sell- 
j ng out of the South to the West. 

The Bincuau—Farnswerth-Logan firm has 
evidently calculated its chances; and it is 
playing with the counters by methods of 
a gambling interest. The South, say they, has 
already absorbed the attention of Congress and 
the country too long. The negroea have be- 
come too much the objective point of legisla- 








heard over half the house, and with his usual 
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and which will yet make the South like the 
| West? 





The Government Printer. 

In the case of Hon. A. M. Ciarr malice has 
done its worst and failed. We have just read 
the evidence on both sides, as ordered to be 
printed by the Senate, and we are compelled to 
say that we never read more frivolous charges, 
hor seen prosecuting—may we not say perse- 
| cuting?—evidence so utterly break down. 
Heated by negio hate to a point of political 
intoxication, when the brain was divorced from 
all moral sense, and when the conscience was 
seared with the hot iron of resentment against 
the presence of negro at the printing case, 
four men have been driven to the lunacy of 
supposing that more than sixty men in the 
Senate, most of them used to hearing evidence 
in important cases, and being keen cross- 
examiners besides, could mistake revenge in 
the accusers for a sense of justice and a desire 
for the public good. 

Not a very original, but still a significant, 
pun expresses the views of most Senators. 
When asked what they think about the Carr 
investigation, the simple reply is Clapp-trap / 
It is splendid testimony to the vitality of our 
institutions, that great and good men willingly 
submit to such investigations without a mur- 
mur, and that little and mean men are thus ex- 
posed. In the old world, almost any official 
would throw up his portfolio rather than be 
subject to the annoyance and notoriety of being 
put on trial by men who all know him to be 
innocent, and at the suggestion of malicious 
prosecutors who know it even better than the 
judges. 

Let the Senate speedily render its verdict of 
acquittal, and thus save the feelings ofa good 
man as well as the credit of the public service 
from further annoyance. 

We venture to say that the candor and 
courtesy, the complete transparency, and the 
thorough vindication furnished in Mr. CuaPr’s 
reply to the charges trumped up, will leave him 
in undisturbed possesston of his place as long 
as he desires to retain it. Thus his enemies 
have done him a service, where they meant to 
do him a harm ; and we venture to add that as 
long as he stays, the offensive eye-sores of negro 
compositors will disturb the vision of Typo- 
graphical Union of the District of Columbia, 
No. 101. ‘ 





 ‘Mentucky. 


Is there no power to save those poor prison- 
ers from further torture, who are in the State 
Penitentiary of Kentucky, on the charge of 
aiding in the escape of slaves ? 

Mr. Garret Davis, who was always and every- 

where an opponent of the war, retains his seat 
in the Senate, and uses his privileges to talk 
about “negro wenches”’ with the ugly temper 
and the dirty billingsgate of a crossroads meet- 
ing ; while noble-hearted men who risked their 
own safety, that they might initiate a policy of 
freedom which has put Gen. Grant in the Pre- 
sidential chair, are languishing in the dun- 
geons of a State which has given more trouble 
to the Union than any five seceding States to- 
gether. 
There are four people still in prison in that 
miserable State dungeon—one of them with 
ten years yet to serve, to whose charge no other 
crime is laid than than that of aiding slaves to 
escape peaceably from their bondage, while 
their oppressive persecutors took up arms 
against the nation, that they might bring their 
white brethren of the East and West undera 
bonda,e worse even than that of the slave. 

Cannot something be done in the interests of 
the Republican party and of humanity in re- 
leasing these men from unjust penalties ’ 
a __ 


Letter of General Howard te the 
Freedmen. 


ee 


To rue Faerpmen : The warm interest | take 
in your fortunes, my anxiety for your complete 
success, in the new and respensible relations 
you will fill in the fature, as fully recognized 
citizens of the United States, induce me to 
write you this letter. It has been’ suggested 
to me, that it might be a means of effecting 
some good, and in justice to myself and vou, | 
cannot neglect the opportunity. 

Your civil rights and political privileges have 
been, under Providence, won for you, chiefly 
by the efforts of your friends. ‘There has been 
enlisted in the struggle for their attainment 
the pen of the poet, the eloquence of states- 
men and divines. The sword of the soldier, 
also, has been thrown into the scale to incline 
it im your favor. Many a broken heart and 
dreary learthstone attest to-day at what a fear- 
ful sacrifice your liberties and rights were won, 
and the integrity of our common country pre- 
served. 

With educations] advantages within your 
reach, you are now fairly started. Your suc- 
cess or failure, your elevation or degradation, 
are matters almost entirely under your own 
control. Men now look te you as an impor- 
tant part of thie great nation to shape your 
future. 

Each oné may ask, How am I to assist in 
building up the character of my race? What 
can I do to demonstrate that we are not ua- 
worthy recipients of the great boon of Ameri- 
can citizenship? 

T answer, you can work, as I am glad to say 
the majority have done. Work manfully and 
faithfully, cheerfully and earnestly, at what- 
ever your hands find todo. Work at anything 
that is not against good law, that will ade- 





enable you to educate your children, and make 
comfortable provision for your old age. Such 
labor adds to the prosperity and happiness of 
any community, as well as directly benefits the 
individual. 

‘**In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 


money interest, that it may flow in our direc- | bread.”’ This is a divine declaration ; none cay 


expect to escape it. God has so ordered the 
world, as to render labor of some kind neces. 
sary to human well-being. The bread of idle. 
ness is bitter like a crust, flang by a reluctant 
oontempAlnous hand to the undeserving or vici. 
ous. 

There are varivus kinds of labor. There jz 
that of the professional man. There is the 
labor of the artisan, the mechanic, and many. 
facturer. which adds to the comfort of our lives 





But there is still another class of labor, the 


| main spring of all the rest, from which tlow,s 
| the permanent prosperity, the true indepen 


dence of every nation. I mean the labor gf 
the agriculturist. 1 want to point out to you, 
who are members of thaf class, how important 
your exertions may be in elevating yourselvey 
muterially in the body politic, us well as in ig 
creasing the nation’s power by adding to its 
wealth and your own. 

No class of men enjoy more quiet happiness 
than farmers; none are more independent, 
Almost all their material wants they can them. 
selves supply. The fleece of their sheep covers 
them with cloth. Their farm-yard aud well’ 
tilled fields keep the store-room and closet 
filled with wholesome food, which tay be 
placed on the family board with uustinting 





shall arise, embarrassing them as the South is | 
| ‘Villers of the soil are the main support of all 
| other industries ; they are the life-blood of the 


hand. 


| nation. They supply the loom of the cotton 
| spinner and cloth manufacturer. ‘They fill the 
| vats of the tanner. They constantly suppli 
the raw material for necessities and luxuries 
wheat, corn, rye, oats for the miller. All 
classes and ovcupations—the miner, the artisan, 
the professional man, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer—are sustained by the products of the 
farmer's labor, who, in God's providence, sup 
plies their food trom day to day. 

Thus, you see, how necessary the exertion of 
the farmer is to the prosperity of all the rest 
You also know, that, if you would be valued 
in a community, you must reader yourself oe 
cessury to it; and there is no surer way of ac 
complishing "is than by becoming the owners 
and cultivators of the soil. 

You may answer, We ure very poor; we have 
no money to» buy land. Perhaps that is so; 
but you know your labor is needed all over the 
South. It is indispensable to the land owners; 
they cannot do without it. Now, if you work 
faithfully and industrivus!y, live soberly and 
economically, putting in the Savings Bank 
whatever you can save from month to month, 
you will soon find yourself in a position to buy 
a few acres. When you bave accomplished 
that, and put a house on your land, you will 
have laid the foundation of » competency, ii 
not a fortune, for yourself and family. 

But you may say this, that when you have 
money, you caanot get land; that the land 
owners will not sell to colored meo. There is 
a remedy in that case also. 

There is in Florida, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi between forty and 
fifty million acres of public land, a part of 
which is fair tor cultivation, on which you can 
go and settle, as your white fellow countrymen 
do. You can take’ up either forty, eighty, or 
one hundred and sixty acres of this land. You 
have a small sum to pay as fees, and five years 
to pay the purchase money, at the Government 
rate of $1.25 per acre. Every son you have 
who is of age can get a farm on the same esay 
terms, and settle near you. ‘These settléments 
can be effected in companies or groups—means 
for support for the first year, at least, must be 
looked out for. Where there is a will there is 
almost always a way. 

Some have tried this plan, and have suc- 
ceeded. In every Southern State, there can be 
found colored men who by thrift and economy, 
have made themselves the owners of land, and 
are now quite independent; numbers of them 
have deposits, of greater or less amounts in 
the Savings Banks. Perhaps it is best to do 
as the colored men of South Carolina have doar. 
Last year some 40,000 acres of good land wus 
purchased mainly by colored men on time 
with payments by instalment—in every part of 
that State—land already under cultivation. 

You will uever be really independent uatil 
you are owners of your own homes, [f you 
own the house that shelters you, and the Jaod 
you till, it is hoped that soon no man can in- 
fluence arbitrarily your actions in life, or von- 
Strain you to act, vote, or speak, in opposition 
to your own opinions, by threatening to witb- 
hold from you the means of procuring by labor, 
daily bread for your families. 

Above all remember, that the destinies of 
this great nation, are now your concern, as 
much as that of any other man in the land. 
We are fast progressing toward that period, 
where men in their political, material, or social 
life, will not deem it necessary to inquire, 
whether a man be white or colored. Recog- 
nizing each other and you only as American 
citizens, they will expect of you that you bear 
your share of the burihens and responsibilities. 
You, I trust, will be ready to do it, you will do 
it manfully, cheered by the consciousness that 
if you share the burthens, you will also share 
the precious rihts and privileges, the places 
of honor and profit, in the nation, to which all 
Americans may aspire. 

With purity of heart, purity of family, pu: 
ity of the Church and cheerful persevering in- 
dustry, are always found the choice blessings of 
our kind Heavenly Father. 

Sincerely yours 
aiid 0. 0. Howagop, 


Byt. Maj. Gen. U. S. A. 


Lincotn Buttpine Association. —We insert, 
this week, for the first time, an advertisement 
of the Lincoln Building Association, a society 
which has now been in existence for about two 
years, and which has proven itself of great 
benefit to all who have availed themselves of 
the advantages it offers. It is our purpose to 
express, at an early day, our views upon the 
subject of Building Associations—a ¢lass of 
institutions which have beef again and again 
demonstrated to be of the highest utility to 
working people of limited means; and we shall, 
therefore, content ourselves now with merely 
valling the attention of our readers to the ad- 
Vertisement referred to above, as of a syciety 
deserving their thoughtful consideration and 


support. 
ee 


Crotrnina.—Ho! ye thatare seedy, or in want 
of garments to adorn the person, go to Hry- 
nina’s, No. 410 Seventh street, and get fixed 
up. Ready-made clothing, furnishing goods, 
and the celebrated “ H”’ shirts will be found 
there in great variety. Also, suits made to 
order in the best style. See advertisement in 
another column. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
The receipts of internal 
coding March 2 Seo logy 
151.03; Marek 24° $419,870 ae 25, 
$300,788.22 ; 26, ry 
28, $724,979.97. Total—$2, 403,563.77, 
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| CONDENSED PROM THR DAILY PAPERS. | 
Se 


‘Tue Senate Caucus Committee, consisting | 


ot Senators Howard, Ramsey, and Howe, met 
vu Saturday evening aod heard o oumber of 


witnesses in relation to the difficulties between | 


Senator Cole aud Secretary of the Senate Gor- 
ham. Both the gentlemen were present duriny 
the examination. ‘The testimony takeo was in 
relation to the alleged interference by Secretary 
Gorham in the matter of appointments for tin 
Pacific coast. 


Ini-cotten Wraitn.—-Inlormation is almost 
daily receiyed at the Internal Revenue office of 
parties who are defrauding the Government, 
aid evading the revenue laws. In many in- 
stances the facts are made known by honest 


merchants, who have no other inierest but self. | 


protection in viving this information: but a 
new class of informers have come to light, men | 
who heretofore have been interested in the 
whisky ring, but tailmg to realize the sums 
promised, are now ready to become Govern- 
weut informers, ugainst the 


leaders of the 


General Ames will be admitted to the Senate | 
whenever wu yote on his credentials cau be 
reached. 

Troops ror TENNEsske ReFuseo.—The apple | 
cation made by the Governor of Temuesser to 
the President for troop@te suppress alleged | 
disorders in that State has been retused on the 
ground that the fourth article of the Consu- 
tution prohibits the call for troops when the 
Legislature can be convened in cases of inva- 
siom or domestic insurrection. It is main- | 
tained that the ‘Tennessee Legislature can be | 
convened, if necessary, and that therefore there | 
is no legal ground for the interference of the 
Ciovernment. 





ANOTHER SALE or GoLp Okvekkp.— he Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury has directed the Assist- | 
ant Treasurer at New York to sell two millions | 
of gold, and purchase two millious of bonds, 
on account of the sinking fund, in the month 
of April : and, in addition thereto, ‘to purchase 
two millions of bonds for the special fund ; | 
making in all a sale of two millions of gold, | 
and a purchase of four millions of bonds for | 
the month. 

ae 

Witserrorce University.—Senator Sawyer | 
presented the memorial of colored citizens of 
South Carolina, asking an appropriation for 
Wilberforce University, Ohio. They state that 
this institution is mostly educating young col- | 
ored 1men from the South “Ao intend to return | 
there as teachers. Referred tu Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Feuicity rw Orrice.—Senator Revels siuce | 
he has taken his seat says the number of letters | 
uddressed to him from all parts of the country 
is innumerable, and that the labor of dictating | 
replies to his amanuenses has been enough to | 
wear him down. Add to this the amount of | 
walking required in running about the Depart- | 
vents pressing claims for appointments—favor- 
ing others with his influence, which just ms 
is supposed to be all-powerful—in receivirny 
visitors, in being civil, polite, Courteous, and 
amiable, in spite of headache, rheumatism, and | 
general exhaustion. and the Senator says one | 
can have some idea of what it is to be a negro | 
Senator on the side of the Administration. 

ARRESTED FOR SWINDLING.—Bailiff Sprague, 
of the Supreme Court, arrested on a bench | 
warrant a white woman known as Mrs. Dr. | 
Frances Austin, on the charge of swindling | 
colored people out of money and other pro- | 
perty, on the pretence of making wonderful 
cures, conjuring, and foretelling what is to | 
take place. She has by this means collected | 
quite a large number of articles of dress, silver | 
ware, gold and silver jewelry, &c., from the 
colored people. She was committed to jail for 
a trial at court, the grand jury baving found 
true bills against her for grand larceny and | 
swindling. 

Collector Casey is still the bone of conten- 
tion among New Orleans politicians, and not- | 
withstanding recent charges and an intimation 
that he is willing to conform his patronage to 
the interest of the Republican party, ne does | 
not propose to be dictated to. T. J. Kinsella, | 
special agent of the Treasury Department, has | 
yone to New Orleans with instructions in re- | 

} 
| 


} 


ference to the proposed changes, and should it | 
appear that the interests of the Government do 
not demand the wholesale dismissal of compe- | 
tent employees, the warfare on Collector Casey | 
will come to an end, at least for the present. 
itis claimed that many of the objectionable | 
parties are good Republicans. but do not act’ 
in concert with the ‘‘regulars.” 





MERTING OF CITIZENS OF THE First Warp.— | 
The colored citizens of the First ward held aj 
meeting at the Stevens school house Monday 
night, for the purpose of appointing gommit- 
tees to make arrangements for the Emancipa- ' 
tion Celebration which will take place on the, 
16th inst. Delegates were appointed to repre- 
sent the ward at the meeting of the Joint Com- | 
mittees which occurs this week. 

———__—~- <> + --—— 


COMMUNICATED. 
Island Insiitute. 


Like its predecessors, Hloward University aud | 
Lincoln Mission, this organization is av answer | 
to prayer for the amelioration of the condition 
of the colored man. Christians are seeing the 
absolute necessity of coupling action with | 
prayer. What 4 host for good when, marshaled | 
by the Lord, mun attacks sin. 
ous continents give way, and whole races are | 
liberated. 

The Island Lnstitute has grown vut of a little 
Sunday School begun on F street, between | 
Vhird and Four-and-a-balf street south, July 
25, 1869. Its stay there convinced the projec- 
‘tors, that they were in the midst of a large 
tield suffering badly for the light of truth and 
salvation, Io November, 1669, an organiza- 
tion was effected by only five brethren, under | 
& constitution that declares the object to be 
‘* the promotion of the religion of Christ, and 
the Waproveneul of the niental condition of the | 
colored rave, And “the meaos employed | 
shall be united aud individual effort to furnish 

Sunday School instruction, devotions! meetings, 
evening aud industrial schools, library, 
ing rooms, and lectures."’ 

Such a marshalling of forces aud serving up 
of truth, as ip all other instances, so in this, 
will work ont grand results. [t will be ob- 
served that the three departments of all mis- 
sion work—Sunday, evening, and industrial 
schoolsa—are embraced. The Sunday Schoo! 
removed to Island Hall January 2, 1870, and 
had less than a hundred at that session. The 
fourth Sunday thereafter more than five hun- 
dred had become members of the school. Now 
the register shows nearly eight hundred names, 


read 


including but few adults, who, as provided by | 


the evening school, need instruction 4s much 
as children. , 

What a field, and howit has been neglected! 
Now that the tide of ‘Christianity is towards 
Christian activity in this city, we trust the 
noble appeal of Rev. Dr. B. Sunderland to his 
church, and Christians generally, that they 
enter the field (at any personal sacrifice) lest 
the candlestick of the Lord be removed from 
Washington, wil] be heeded. Several other 


and as inviting fields are now waiting. In: 


fact, 80 much is pressing that we believe Wash- 
ington churches should agree apon a concert of 
action. 

With reference to church work snd culture, 
let the social meetings be Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, teachers’ meetings Friday evening, 
and the teachers’ social prayer meeting atthe 
Y. M.'0. A. rooms, Saturday evening, be- 
tween six and seven. Then, on Sonday, 
9 A. M., home school, church services as usual, 
and mission work, to the absolute asion of 
everything else,at 3 P.M. This presen 
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| port of the Committee on Mines and Mining 


| asking to be discharged from further consider- 


| be appointed. 


| proven guilty of corrupting or attempting to 
| corrupt — member of Congress by pone? f 
y Pr 


, editorial article from the Philadelphia Morn- 






tering rattle of musketry needs to be sto ped, 
and to have substitated therefor broadsides of 
heavy artillery and whole divisions of needle- 
gun musketry, quick, rapid, aud deadly. Who 
does not pray, Amen? Probably it is known 
to but few that three have had under 
instruction in music five hundred children twice 
per week for three months past 
The Institute proposes to bring them before 


(the public Tuesday evening, April 5, 1870, in = 


| Lincoln Hall, in a grand concert, assisted by 
|the Marine Band and several accomplished 
_ vocalists of this city. This will be well, every 
| way, for children and citizens; and we trust 
(every lover of mankind will contribute as the 
Lord has prospered them. A prize of ten dol- 
lars is to be awarded to the scholar that sells 
'the largest number of tickets over twenty 
tickets. Friends, don't let these little earnest 
workers gO past you. 

We bid the Island Institute God speed.- Its 
work in the past is really remarkable. May it 
be more so in the future! The right men seem 
to be in the right place. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

tililiamene 
Maren 22.--In tar Senate, the bill to 
strengthen the legal reserves of the banks, and 
‘to provide for the resamption of specie pay- 
ments on January 1, 1871, was indefinitely post- 
poned on the recommendation of the Finance 





'Committ'e.--The Committee on Foreign Rela- | 
tions reported adversely on the proposed amend- 


ment to the rules allowing treaties for the ac- 
quisition of the entire dominion of any foreign 
power to be diseussed in open session —A bill | 


aor , ; j { 
to promote the civilization of Indians, and to | 


prepare them for the rights and duties of citi- | 
zenship, was reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs.—The case of General Ames as | 
Senator-elect from Mississippi was taken up, 
Mr. Conkiine explaining the grounds for the 
aliverse report of the majority of the Judiciary | 
Committee, and Mr. Rick giving his reasons | 
for cissenting from that report. Messrs. How- | 
arp and ‘Tuayer also spoke in favor of Gene- | 
ral Ames’ eli..vility, and Mr. TuurMan in op- 
position. : 
Ix rHe Houser, the morning hour was spent | 
in a discussion of the Sutro Tunnel scheme.— | 
A petition of citizens of Ohio was presented in | 
favor of donating $50,000 of the appropriation | 
for the education of freedmen to Wilberforce | 
University. —The Utah Polygamy bill was 


taken up, and Mr. Waxp spoke in support of | The amount due depositors on the Ist day of March, 1870. being the entire liabilities of the Company, is 

After the withdrawal of a motion to post- | The assets of the Company amounts at same time to ; 

These assets consist of the following property 
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it. 
pone for three weeks, which the House had re- | 
fused to lay on the table, Messrs. Brair and 
Powrroy spoke in advocacy of the, bill, and 
Mr. Hoorer, of Utah, opposed its passsage. 
Marcu 25.—In tue Senate, a bill to pro- 
mote the civilization of the Indians, \c., was 
passed, and a motion entered for its reconsider- | 
ation. —Messrs. Bayarp and THURMAN opposed | 
the joint resolution, providing that hereafter 
no State shall be entitled to receive any lands or 
scrip for the establishment of agricultural and 
scientific colleges, unless it admit into the same 
all persons without distinction of race, color, 
or previous condi:ion of servitude.—The debate | 
on the admission of General Ames was re- 
sumed, Mesers. Wittiams, Hows, Scott, Cra- 
cin, and Corserr speaking in its advocacy, and 
Messrs. CarRPENTER and Davis in opposition 
to it, 
In rue House, a resolution was adopted, 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for a 
detailed statement of the expenditure of the | 
$100,000 appropriated in 1862 for the coloniza- | 
tion of the freedmen.—T he debate on the Sutro | 
Tunnel scheme was so continned, and the re- 





concurred in by laying the restrictive bill = 
the table by a vote 126 yeas to41 nays.—The 
Speaker presented a special message from the 
President,on the subject of American Com- 
merce, urging an early consideration.—Mr. 
Hooper concluded his speech opposing the pas- 
sage of the Utah Polygamy bill, which, after 
various amendments, was passed by a vote of 
94 yeas to 32 nays,—At an EVENING SESSION, 
the tariff bill was considered in Committee of 
the Whole, Mr. Hotman speaking against the 
protective system. 

March, 24.—Immediately after the reading 
of the journal, the Senate went into executive 
session. 

In tar House, the Military Committee made 
a report on the sale of cadetships, stating that 
the facts proven in a great many cases were not 
sufficient to warrant their being reported, and 


ation of the subject. The Committee also re- 
ported a bill which was passed, after being 
amended so as to require one year’s residence 
of a cadet in the District from which he might 
Also, resolutions, which to- 
gether with the report itself, were adopted— 
requesting the removal of General Schoepf, 
Patent Office Examiner, (already resigned,) 
the trial of Commander Upshur, and the ex- 
clusion from all the privileges of the House of 
any person who has been, or may hereafter be 


or indirectly offering him any vaiuable consi 

eration with a view of influencing his official 
action.—Mr. Hoorer, of Mass., rose to a per- 
sonal explanation, and, to the great amuse- 
ment of himself and the House, had read an 


ing Post, based upon the Indicrous blunder of 
attributing to him the speech in defense. of 
polygamy recently made by Mr. Hooper, the 
delegate from Utah.—The tariff bill was con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, Messrs 
Coox, Jounson, McCormick and AL.tison 


Abstract of the Fifth Annual Report of the National Freedman’s Savings and Trust Com 
Board of Trustees at Washington, ©: €., on the 10th of March, 1870. 


j , 
Branches. 


Atlanta, opened for business January 14, 1870 
| Augusta, = organized March 8, 186#............... 
| Baltimore, organized March 12, 1866............. et 
EIN gtr a sas, Sn eae sce cata sess 3 
Chattanooga, organized May 10, 1869................ 
IN so foie catsdetie tits svass. chonteacosnt aves *s-=s cases 
Jacksonville, organized March 10, 1866.............. 
Louisville 





| Newbern............cssseemsecsecees csseesreses ststes seesen ees 
| New Orleans, organized January 7, 1806............ 
| New York, organized July 21, 1866 

Norfolk 


O ore ee eee seereeees eeeeee ceesenee arecee se sees cece es eee 


_| Philadelphia, organized January 4, IS70.......0.c....0 ceseceses ceteee|eeeeesees engeeese sarees tsi classical bcaste ech halebaaiiadalenecid 
| Richmond | 
Raleigh, organized January {), 1868, ...... 2.0... 6.ccceccecc creer eters] eneeerens cnenag setenenes licens sone wcngsabetaces Eipeyge shee Ox oe 


Savannah 
St. Louis, organized June 27, 1868................0655 
Tallahassee, organized August 22, 1866 
Vicksburg 
| Washington 
| Wilmington 


ARS RI 2 Re le ey eee 
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The following table shows the relative business of the Company on the first of March in each year, 


Total amount 


| 


March, 1866. | March, 1867. , March, 1868, 








March, 1870. 


' 


March, 1869. 








| 
Total amount 


Net deposits. 
drafts. * ones 





| 
Years. deposits. 
Rs | $305,167 00 | $105,883 58 
ee | 1,624,858 33 1,258,515 00 
ea df Pe | 3,582,578 36 2,944,079 36 
RR ois cscscec se | 7,257,798 63 | 6,184,835 
1870 12,605,781 9% 


The gain for the past year is $583,541 44. 


$199,283 42 | 
366,338 33 | 
638,299 00 | 
1,073,465 31 | 
1,657,006 75 | 


32 
10,948,775 20 


| Average monthly! Average monthly 
deposits. 
$25,480 00 
109,973 00 
168,127 00 
306,285 O00 
445,665 00 








as 


follows : 


Inc. per cent. 
per annum. 


drafts. 








$8,823 00 ae | 
96,053 00 84 

140,463 00 74 
270,021 00 70 | 
397,037 00 65 | 


The average increase of one year upon another is 73 per cent. The amount now on deposit is EIGHT DOLLARS for EVERY DOLLAR 


lor the year ending January 1, 1867 
5 + . danuary 1, 1868 


November 1, 1868 


Total 


| March 1, 1866. The Company has paid in cash, interest to its depositors as follows : 


As the depositors are the stockholders, this amount of money has all gone to them. 


The great success which has attended the operations of the Company encourages the Board to hope that they have, 


it ea I nc ces Gradina tah hid Ra cadheacgist eo owas ae 


OOo CORO OOS COSC OS EOE HHe OOO E Oe Oe EOE es HO OOS OEOETO OES HE reee oe COseeroee Coeeeeece sees 


$1,985 47 

9,521 60 
24,544 08 
43,896 98 





$79,948 13 


$1,657,006 75 
1,683,158 98 


$199,622 93 
894,060 00 - 
281,049 80 * 
172,656 20 

9,810 00 
126,460 00 








$1,683,168 93 
as yet, only 


seen the beginning of the work of economy among the people of color. Instead of thirty thousand depositors there should be three 


hundred thousand. 


If the people of color had the same ratio on deposit with their Banks as the people in Rhode Island have in the 


Savings Banks of that State, our net deposits would reach two hundred millions. Though so much has been done in a short time, 


much remains to be done. 


This National Savings Bank offers a PERFECT security, its ‘investments being in Government securities, 
The principal officers of the Company are, for the vear, 1870— 


its net earnings. 
President, J. W. ALVORD. 


j Chairman of Finance Committee, H. D. COOKE, Esq. 


Wasurneoton, D. C., 


March 10, 1870. 





Remeval of the National Freedman’s Sav- 
ings Bank. 





We call the special attention of our friends 
in the city and elsewhere to the fact that we 
have removed our Branch and Central Office 
from its present location 513, 7th St. (old num- 
ber 472) only four doors below to number 50% 
7th St. in May's Buinpine. This removal has 
been rendered necessary bythe great increase 
in our business. The next move we shall make 
will be into a bank building of our own. 

It may not be irrelevant to remark in this 
connection that the progress of the business of 
this Company:if fairly indicated by the Report 
of the annual increase of deposits in the Wash- 
ington Branch. ‘The first annual Report of the 
Branch mentioned above, and the subsequent 
ones, were as follows : 


SE Py sos acc cresasy neces $13,557.09 
PMN ROIEE «, boca s a0 ers diene gewens 21,465.03 
PROMOOR NOOO « 6550 8:in0'0 sae Rvewee 75,201.66 
pS) re 133,140.70 
og rere 207,964.95 


During all this time the Branch has been 
under the charge of Wm. J. Wilson, Ksq., the 
well-known and respected Cashier, who received 
his first deposits in the second story of a housé 
opposite the Foundry Church, on G street, in 
July, 1865. In 1866 he moved into a cellar, or 
basement room, under the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Building, corner Nineteenth and I streets ; in 
May, 1867, a removal was made to the corner 
of Nineteenth street and Pennsylvania avenue, 
thence in January, 1869, to one of the busiest 
localities in the city of Washington, where we 
shall remain until a Bank Building, fitted for 
our large and increasing business, and owned 


by the Company, shall have been completed. 


Origin and Progress of the Freed- 





speaking in behalf of various industrial inter- 
ests. ‘the consideration was resumed at an 


' EVENING session, Mr. Hatcut speaking in ad- 


vocacy of protection to the pottery interest. 
Marcu 25.—In rue Senate, memorials of citi- 


_ zens and mercantile firms of New York were pre- 


sented and referred, asking for such legislation 
as may afford fitting relief from the depression 
of American commerce ; and for a commission 
to ascertain the amount of the Alabama claims, 
and to give to the holders certificates which 
shall be evidence in their hands of the exist- 
ence and amount of said claims.—Quite a large 
number of bills in reference to railroads ana 
steamships were reported and introduced.— 


Whole barbar- ’ Pending the consideration of the bill extending 


the homestead and pre-emption laws to the 
public lands inAlabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas, the morning hour expired, and 
the Senate then went into executive session. 

In toe House, a large number of private 
bills were reported and disposed of under the 
call of committees.—The consideration of the 
tariff bill was resumed in Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Acutson concluding his argument 
in favor of a reduction of taxes, and Mr. Kexiy 
making a speech in favor of protection. Re- 
marks were also made by M:ssrs. CLEVELAND 
and Sargent. 

Marcu 26.—The Skvateé was uot in session. 

In tue House, the tariff bill was taken up in 
Committee of the Whole, and speeches were 
made by Messrs. Hay, Srricxianp, Birp, Hi, 
Burperte, Witcuer, and Doniey. 

We gave, a few weeks since, some interest- 
ing extracts froma letter written by a most 
earnest worker in the Freedmen's cause in 
Georgia. Having been privileged to read an- 
other from him, we cannot refrain from makin 
some extracts, which show the spirit in which 
he labors, breathivg, while we transcribe, an 

| earnest prayer that the simple story may move 
some of the noblest hearts among our readers 
to aid him in his self-sacriticing work :—Chris- 
tian Register. 

My eyes rested firston the letter from the 
“ Freedmen’s Union Commission,’ which I 
read with sadness and joy ; sadness that God’s 
, people do not sustain that God-raised and most 
_ praiseworthy society ; joy that the ‘‘cattle up- 
on a thousand hills’’ belong to God, that the 
work and myself are His, and He will sustain it 
und myself. 


| For about thirteen months in this State I was 


cramped in all my efforts by wicked white men | 


and a few of their colored tools, 
erty of the people about me. I wae bound in 
, nearly all 7 work, but 1 looked for a great 
, and effectual door to be opened unto me. I 
have opened and taught in four day-schools, 
| and preached to thousands. 
| J] have two youths in my house expecting to 
| be fitted for teachers. I'am expecting three 
| or four others and am lookin wp orphans. 
How I am to feed and clothe these and myself, 
ay rent, furnish the house, (we sleep on the 
hoor on borrowed things,—indeed, everything 
is borrowed,) I don’t know, but I have under- 
| taken and continue my work by faith. 
| Ob! Tam so thankful the work is on my 
| hands and heart, and I am well and dis 
| to do What I can with all my might. With all 
| my shades I have many lights. : 


and the pov- 


ignorance of the and blacks, and | I became satisfied that we could obtain 

their mora] darkness, cAn hardly be excelled in | ter from the General Government, which would 
the nation. minister recently said | be far better, and so reported to the friends in 

| to his hearers, ‘* After I done got through pray- New York. 

ing I waut you to repeat after ine John ore -| On Feb. 6th, 1865, Rev. Geo. Whipple and 
er, which begins, ‘Our Father.’” = - myself were appointed a committee to visit the 





men’s Savings Bank. 

The incorporation of the Freedmen’s Savings 
and Trust Company, by act of Congress, in the 
year 1865, marked an era in the history of four 
millions of people in a state of transition from 

rsonal chattelism to manhood and the privi- 
eges of citizenship ; second only in importance 
to the proclamation of emancipation itself. The 
decree of manumission, we know, was the pro- 
hibition of slavery ; the establishment of the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank became the greatest 
auxiliary of freedom. ‘Therein culminated the 
intellectual, industrial, social, and we may add, 
moral forces of the new life of enfranchise- 
ment ; for with the comprehension and accept- 
ance of the principal of the acquisition of 
wealth, and the improvement and beautifying 
of material life, comes the primary lesson of 
freedom and progressive civilization. 

We all remember, that after emancipation 
became an irreversible fact, philanthropists and 
reformers of every shade of opinion, placed a 
temporary quietus on their astagonisms, and 
united in devising means for ameliorating the 
physical condition of the freed people and.pro- 
viding for their education. e recall the 
unanimity of sentiment with which the North, 
by its magnanimous contributions, pronounced 
the work of intellectual and religious develop- 
ment among the freed slaves, the noblest and 
most stupendous charity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury 
Soon after the inauguration of measures to 
| earry out the generous design of the people, 
through the medium of Freedmen’s Commft- 
sions, Rev. J. W. Alvord, of Boston—who had 
been engaged in supplying reading matter to 
the army, and in organizing the first schools 
for the freedmen—had the idea presented to 
him that a systematic method of inducing the 
people to save a portion of their earnings, and 
make such disposition of it as would conduce 
to their pecuniary interests, would prove highly 
subsidiary to the diffusion of knowledge. It 
was not merely rudimentary instruction in the 
seemingly trivial matters of every day exist- 
ence as well; in the sagacity which foresees ; 
the discernment which perceives the relation of 
cause and effect ; and in the conduct of life 
generally. 

No measures, however, were concerted for 
the embodiment of this conception until the 
year subsequent. Mr. Alvord thus concisely 
details the circumstances which incited him to 
put the scheme into execution, and the succés- 
sive steps taken for its accomplishment : 

‘‘In the winter of 1864, when on a tour 
South, I found that the military bank establish- 
ed by Gen. R. Saxton was doing excellent ser- 
vice, but still there were large sums of bounty 
money of colored troops left loosely in the 
hands of officers, who might or might not re- 
turn it, or pay it to heirs in case the soldier fell 
in the fielg. At Hilton Head an officer showed 
me a trunk in which he had $75,000 of such 
money, and on to have it deposited in a 
Savings Bank if permanently chartered by 

roper authority. Icame North full of the 
idea and called together gentlemen in New 
werk who agreed to take hold of the enter- 
pr 

A charter was at first prepared for the New 
york legislature, but on going to W ny 





It pays to its depositors ALL 


Ist Vice President, Gen. O. O. HOWARD. 


Inspector, S. L. HARRIS. 


D. L. EATON, Actuary. 
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eapital and confer with officers of the . govern- 
ment on the subject. The result was that a 
bill was prepared with the aid of Hon. Henry 
Wilson, which was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Lincoln, March “id, 1865 

I remained in Washington during the pen- 
dency of the bill—as it had to be watched and 
ing” forward—assisted by an occasional visit 
rom Mr. Whipple, and the night of its pas- 
sage was to me one of extreme anxiety. The 
bill wasin the hands of Mr. Eliot of Mass., 
and he had been on the alert all day for an op- 
portunity tocall it up. At9%o’clock at night 
the Speaker heard his voice and gave him. the 
floor. The question of taking the bill from 
the table was carried on a call for the yeas and 
nays by only asingle vote in the two-thirds 
majority required, andthe previous question, 
in the midst of some confusion, at once car- 
ried the bill. Messrs. Sumner and Wilson in 
the Senate, with Mr. Eliot in the House de- 
serve our grateful acknowledgments for their 
invaluable services. 

Among the Trustees mentioned in the act, 
are William C. Bryant, Peter Cooper, Gerrit 
Smith, Albert S. Barnes, J. W. Alvord, Wil- 
liam Claflin, A. A. Low, George L. Stearns, 
Abbot Lawrence, Levi Coffin, and forty others, 
all men eminent for finantial ability or moral 
and literary excellence. These persons and 
their successers, were constituted a body cor- 
porate in the city of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by the name of the Freed- 
men’s Savings and Trust Company, and by 
that name may sue and be sued in any court of 
the United States. 

In the securing of the charter, the great pre- 
liminary and essential step was taken, but very 
much remained to be done to make it operative : 
and to demonstrate to the people the practical 
advantages which must accrue to them from 
the success of thé enterprise. No one could 
be sanguine enough to suppose that the mere 
tact that such an organization had been effected 
would be sufficient to ensure its prosperity and 
permanence ; that everything could be left to 
the instinct of the people, or to fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. It was necessary that the subject 
be presented so simply and so cogently to the 
people that they would become convinced of 
its utility and special adaptation to their needs : 
necessary that their confidence in the beneficent 
character of the institution and the philanthro- 
pic purpose of the men who projected it should 
be won. 

Besides the assistance guaranteed from the 
Secretaries designated, the Company was aided 
and encouraged in the prosecution of its work 
by the Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, General O. O. Howard. He commended 
it to the military officers in all the States over 
which the jurisdiction of the Burean extended ; 
offered every facility for the Secretary and his 
assistants to travel through the South and 
communicate freely with the people; and he 
officially appointed Mr. Alvord inspector of 
the financial affairs of the freedmen, with in- 
structions to report to him what frauds may 
have been practiced upon the colored people, 
and also the most efficient mesns of securing 
their monied interests. 

The enterprise was now fuirly afloat. Al- 
though there was as yet nothing tangible to 
exhibit, tae grand requisite was attained; the 
officers were, 80 to speak, en rapport with the 

ople, and legic and common sense, and the 
intuitive perception which seldom leads a man 
to mistake or neglect his own interest, would 
do the vwt. 

The ‘st Branch of the Company was formed 
in Washington, the national centre, from which 
an imme se influence might radiate to render 
the orga: zation of Branches in other locali- 
ties more leasible. The Bank was reported to 
the Trustees in June, 1865, as ready to begin 
operations, and its first deposit, $24, was re- 
ceived the llth of July. After the elapse of 
three months its aggregate deposits amounted 
to $4,425. This Branch now holds $207,964.95. 

The operations of the Company were further 
extended by the transfer to them of two other 
institutions of the nature of banks, but organ- 
ized only by military authority. Soon after the 
enlistment of colored troops was authorized by 
the Government, General Rufus Saxton, Mili- 
tary Governor of South Carolina, established 
at Beaufort an institution for receiving the 
money of the soldiers, subject to their order. 
Under his auspices this institution was of great 
service to the colored troops. A similar, but 
smaller, one was formed by General B. F. But- 
ler, at Norfolk, Virginia, about the same time. 

In July, 1865, the Norfolk bank was trans- 
ferred to the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust 


Company; the balance of deposits being at» 
to one hundred . 


that time $7,890, -—. > 
and eighty depositors. ‘The Beaufort bank was 
transferred December 14th of the same year b 
order of General Saxton. This bank, whic 
had been eminently successful under the cashier- 
ship of Mr. Samuel L. Harris, the ot 
Financial Ins r of the Vompany, paid over 
the sum of $170,000. 

With this nucleus of nearly $180,000, though 
soon much reduced by the drafts of discharged 
soldiers, the wees pushed forward its work 
with such energy Tapidity that it soon ac- 
quired a prestige and importance scarcely an- 
tici . Branches were successfully estab- 
lished in the principal cities of the South and 
Southwest, until there are now twenty-seven in 
operation, extending from Washington to New 
Orleans, and the Mississippi to St. Louis. 
Tb i Company for 
February exhibits » sum total due depositors 
of $1,566,568.71, the whole amount received as 
concen since its incorporation being $26,375, 


It seems almost incredible, when we reflect 
that this money has been accumulate] from the 
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emerged from slavery, who were necessarily in 
a condition of extreme destitution, and who 
since their liberation have been subjected to a 
continuous system of fraud and pillage by their 
former masters. : 

The condition of the Company is highly pros- 
perous. ‘Their assetts are increasing rapidly. 
They publish at Washingtor, where the cen- 
tral office is located, a monthly paper entitled 
* The National Savings Bank,’ designed to 
promote the interest of the Bank and to dissem- 
inate information respecting it. The paper has 
a monthly circulation of 15,000 copies. 

The Company is efficiently officered. Its 
President is J. W. Alvord; Vice President, 
Gen. O. O. Howard; Actuary Col. D. L. Eaton; 
General Inspector, 8. L. Harris. Twenty-seven 
of its officers are salaried and forty-six unsala- 
ried. The probity aud financial ability of the 
men at the central office mut eventually, make 
the institution one of the most important monied 
organizations of the South. 

From the Liberal (New York) Christian. 


Tur New Era is growing to be a very read 
able and excellent paper. The first number 
was issued in January of this year. It is de- 
voted especially to the promotion of the Polit- 
ical, Educational, Industrial and Economical 
interests of the Colered people of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 
pee Sella Martin and Frederick Doug- 
ass are the editors. We hope the paper may 
acquire a large circulation, as it will be very 
useful among those to whose interest it is de- 
voted. Those who wish to khow what colored 
— are doing and thinking should subscribe 
or the New Era. «Price $2.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Publisher New Kra, Lock Box 31, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
—_—- ee 
Taxes Parp py Nationat Banxs —The Na- 
tional Banks since July 1, 1864, have paid to 
the United States taxes as follows: On their 
circulation, $11,665,525.44 ; on their deposits, 
$11,645,521.99; on capital not invested in 
United States bonds, $1,500,182.83, making a 
total of $24;811,031.26 ; but does not inclade 
dividend tax, nor special tax on capitax. It is 
a curious circumstance that a tax of one per 
cent. per annum on the circulation, and a tax 
of one-half of one per cent. on deposits, in the 
course of five years, should produce about the 
— amount, the difference being only about 
620,000, 


iP ——-— 
It is rumored that President Saget, of Hayti, 
will shortly send a representative to this Gov- 
ernm ent. 
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LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT * 
of each month, in the 


COlumbia Law Buildings. 





Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 


Working people and their friends are invited 


to attend. 
G. F. NEEDHAM, 
Secretary. 


GEORGE C. HENNING, 
DEALER IN 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 


AND 
FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. 


THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 


is always stocked‘with a great variety of Business 
Suits for Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
and Boys’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every 
age nail condition. For practical use, parchas- 
ers will find here the largest stock in the District 
to select from, at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 

and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 
urchasers, who may rely u getting all they 

Gea for. Included in this department are 


M SHIRTS, « 


in great variety of styles, sizes, and qualities, 
warranted equal to any Shirt in the United States 


mh31-tf. 


THE 


for the prices. Their wearing qualities are un- 
excelled. . 
THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 


is completely stocked with the choicest fabrics 
of Europe and America, and are made to order 
in the best manner at prices to compare favor- 
ably with any establishment in the country. 

= Fits guarantied after nature's own sweet 
model. 

Those ~ wish to have their goods made at 
ome, or else , can purchase any pattern 
and have it cat and trimmed, if desired, 

s@F Deposits are required on ordered work. 

To those sees en Boe with this establishment, 
it may be necessary to state that but— 

NE PRICE is asked, and 
No uess taken 

under any circumstances. 

GEORGE C, HENNING 
No, 410 Seventh street, N. W. 
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Lot M. Morrill........ .-.1870! Joseph 8. Fowler......... 
Hannibal Hamilin........... 1875 Wm. @. Brownlow 
Maryland. Tera. 
George Vickers*............. BOZBi(Vacaut ). 0c .cccece. .ccccceceece 
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2-——Jeb E. Stevenson. 
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4—Lewis Tillman. 


5—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arnell. 
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8—William J. Smith. 
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Vermont. 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 


2—Luke P. Poland. 


3—Worthington C. Smith.’ 


1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. P 
3—Charles H. 


W. Booker. 


6—Robert y. 


¢_ Willem Baiises jr. 


7—Lewis McKenzie. 
8—J. K. Gibson. 


At Large—Joseph Begar. 


1—Isaae H. Davall. 


2—James @. McGrew. 


3—John 8. Witcher. 
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PROSPECTUS 
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Benjamin F. Rice. 1878 Carl Schurz... a 
pe lius Cole. 188|Joba M. Theyre ’.......1871 faces 
OLLUS UOIG...... 20... .ceee obn ° PP wcesee sd cove ‘ . ¢ t 
Kugene Caseriy*............ 1876 Thomas W.Fipton..-3ATS A NATIONAL JOURNAL, 
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Orrie 8. Perey es..ncses-----18T8| Jamon W. Nye.......o--c..c 1873 EDITED BY OOLORED MEN. 
Wm. A. Buckingham.......1876| William M. bonecss oe nn 
gt Hampshire. airs A 
weet oy Ndatsbe ae sonal rh — to be called the New Era, 
le ' ew , { 4 
Thomas Wb Ete 1s Alexander Otel... | evoted especially to the promotion of the Po 
eccccccecececee | ° nce eee AOS itic: j . ") . 
Bae ‘ . c lbesncoaNee tok 1876 litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica! 
omer V. M. er*....... j wkling............. 1873 | i ’ — 
Joshua dill 1873 Reuben . Fenton. oe LETS interests of the Colored People of the United 
Richard Yates...............-1871|Joseph C. Abbott.......-.... ery | Seates. and to their Moral and Religious im 
Lynas eaione PRR: ee ve cu aa provement, will be issued weekly in Washingtor 
. Morton............. aa ef ' .* ‘ m 
Dente! D. Pate ccA898 Allen 0: Paaemaas.” me | 1¥? D- Cy commencing January 13, 1870 
J.B. How ela co. H. Williams... ist, Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg 
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mun Ross...... : mon Cameron..............1873 | of j o : : 
Samuel ©. Pesseeey Tobn Scott............ecccseee 75 | of the times, and is approved by prominent pab 
entucky. ; Rhode Island. | ie F ae : 
Th o. " cCreety* on: ren Henry B, Anthony. cee sr | lic men and philanthropists in every section ot 
arrett Davis*......0....... yilliam Sprague............ 187 Tee 
ep: Lowiian za south Gurina 5|the Union. In response to these demand this 
oha 8. Harris................ iThos. J. Robertson..........1871 i ; 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg........... 1873 Fred’k a. tegen. Noakessoue 1873 ~— established, 
Maine Tennessee. 


The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na. 


tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col. 


ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instraction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 


duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government. insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 


While the editors of the New Eka are 


colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 


| country, especially in the Southern States. 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

' Upon all questions involving the especial in- 

j terests of the colored American citizen. the 

simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 


ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other, It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizea . 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. ; 

The Nxw Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
| selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
| cal questions, and the right to go further than 
| party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it ut 
our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fizd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of it: 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro. 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annua! 
| report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
| and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
| 6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
| were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
|The educational department of this paper will 
| contain regular contributions from the Freed. 
| men’s Bure uw er matter adapted to the 
capacities this large number of 
pupils and tea@maes, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
| the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
; Convention held in this city in December last, 
| indicating the views and policy of the New Era 

on this subject: 
| For our own good and the welfare of our 
{ country in all things pertaining to her material 
{and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
| broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
| fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
| artistic, and ewaee ae labor, and this know!l- 
| edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
| largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu 
cation! e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and te do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
ealing. 

“That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day's labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed inst us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
— the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or gp nein in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store. 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that cau 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the contract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial Se the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and‘other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
























Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Geo and ®, promising that 
| owr strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 


lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
' education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
i by considerate treatment and the . ot 
_ just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 


‘several States in the interest of our em; *? 
| el nes in oe ee Sete aie: 


ons 
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“MARVIN HAYLE. 


By FRANK J. WEBB, 
Author of “The Garries,” “Two Wolves and a Lamb,” 
and other tales 

“Ella, God is love; those whom He loveth 
He chasteneth.” 

J removed impatiently from my shoulder the 
hand of Mr. Bryson, my pastor and friend. | 
fear at that moment my face wore a rebellious 
expression. I had no faith, found no comfort 
in his words. I, proud and woridly, felt that 
I had been singled out by Providence for a 
heavier visitation of sorrow, an altliction more 
severe than fell to the common lot. I could 
discern no future good to emanate from the 
anguish of that hour; henee his words only in- 
spired me with a feeling of bitter resentment 
against Providence ; and as 1 stood beside my 
father’s corpse, whilst I clung to those stiffened 
fingers, clasped that cold, cold hand, that gave 
back no loving, responsive pressure, I asked 
myself what had I done to Goa that He should 


tear from me the only love that I then dared to 
claim? - ' 

I was indeed very miserable. Heaven had 
thus suddenly deprived me of the love of my 


last parent, at a moment that would make the 
separation most keenly felt there had bren 
months of coldness betweem us, to which death 
had now placed it beyond our reach to change. 
There was ever more between him and me— 
the shadow of a pall, a deep grave, a mound of 
silent earth. These were to be evermore be- 
tween me and that loving protection, that ten- 
der care, to which 1 owed so much of the hap- 
piness of my life. 

Ah, yes, I was,indeed, truly miserable. -Be- 
side the pain of his great loss, there was another 
sorrow that nearly wore out my life. It had 
been wringing my heart for months, aye, years; 
[ idolized a man, to whom, I feared, I should 
never be united, But I get on to the end ot 
my story too swiftly. Let me speak of that 
partof my history, so necessary to explain the 
whole. 

Father was extremely wealthy. From hum 
ble beginnings, he had by his talent, probity, 
and untiring industry, won his way to the front 
rank of those manufactuning princes, who con- 
tribute so much to the prosperity of dear old 
England. He was characterized somewhat by 
that purse pride, and sense of personal import- 
ance so frequently perceptible in men,who have 
won their way to golden honors bya successful 
struggle with ‘low birth and iron fortune.”’ 

Innately a gentleman, he had not allowed 
himself (as often is the case with men who 
spend the most of their lives in the pursuit of 
wealth) to neglect the acquisition of polite 
knowledge. He was as well known for his 
liberal patronage of literature and art, as for 
his vast possession. 

We lived magnificently. All my earliest 
associations are connected with scenes of splen- 
dor. Father maintained a state more Lefitting 
a duke than a commoner ; all the lyxury that 
wealth could procure surrounded me from in- 
fancy to womanhood. He married late in life, 
and lost my mother when I was only twelve. I 
can remember her with greatdistinetness. Her 
beautifully moulded head covered with golden 
hair, her soft blue eyes, pale face, and tall, 
graceful form, are to memory as things of yes- 
terday. I have been told she did not love my 
father; that she had been induced by her pa- 
rents to sacrifice herself, to bargain away her 
life-happiness for my father’s wealth. There 
were whisperings, too, of an early attachment 
smothered by cold, calculating hands, strangled 
in its fullness of hope by Prudence, at whose 
shrine her parents were devoted worshippers. 

I can believe all this was true from concurring 
circumstances of which I have a vivid recollec- 
tion, as they produced a stronger display of 
feeling than she was accustomed to exhibit. 

One of these grew out of a cenversation be- 
tween her and papa respecting the marriage of 
a young lady friend to an old yet wealthy 
suitor. My mother was advocating the claims 
of one (evidently preferred by the lady) who 
had the fortune to be young, the misfortune to 
be poor. I well remember the sneering tone 
in which my father said, “It is evident you 
give your friend credit for more disinterested- 
ness and less prudence than you yourself pos- 
sess.” Then I did not understand the taunt, 
yet I could judge from the tone of his voice, 
his manner, her moistened eyes and quivering 
lips, that what he had said pained her deeply. 
Childlike,I nestled closer to her. As she bent 
over me her tears fell on my face. She took 
me by the hand and led metoherroom. When 
the door closed upon us, she sat down, and 
drawing me closer to her, said : 

“‘ Come, Ella, 1 wish to say something to you 
that you must never forget. When you grow 
to womanhood you will be the heiress of great 
wealth. No doubt you will have many to ad- 
mire you. Some day you will be asked to 
marry. Your father is ambitious; perhaps he 
may wish you to wed some one who may have 
wealth equal to your own, else anoble name. If 
you love him, darling, marry him; but, oh, 
my child, if you do not, never, never go be- 
fore God's altar and make a solemn promise 
which your heart cannot ratify. Bythat time, 
Ella, I shall perhaps be gone. If I live, I shall 
not fear for your future ; but there 1s something 
that admonishes me,’’ continued she with quiv- 
ering lips, ‘‘that we shall n®t be always to- 
gether. Oh! remember what 1 tell you now 
as you would my last words in life. Better, 
far better, darling, bear all the ills of poverty, 
the meanest food, the coarsest clothing—aye, 
child, even rags and hunger are preferable if 
shared with a manly, honest heart, which has 
won all your own—than a methlepalace, troops 
of servitors, and gold to with an aching 
heart, starving fr love, @ out its cheer- 
less, weary life neath lu and glitter- 
ing diamonds, gliding away imtothe grave with 
all its tenderest wants unsatisfied.” 

I shall never forget the agony her face dis- 
played. She covered it with her hands, and 
the tears forcing their way between her jeweled 
fingers, fell upon my upturned face, baptizing 
me in a faith from which I never swerved. 

As | grew older, father continually pressed 
upon me the necessity of being on my cuard 
against adventurers. 

ie urged that | should disregard the profes- 
sions of those who had not something to offer 
as an equivalent for my vast wealth. Either 
high rank or money. Hearts were something 
he never took into consideration. He could 
have imagined nothing more preposterous, 
than the offer ofa heart, for all my possessions. 
‘Tis true 1] had many acquaintances and some 
intimacies amongst my sex; but none of them 
were calculated to neutralize the effect of my 
father’s teachings. ‘ 

An accomplished girl, who is the heiress of 
a vast fortune, whose personal attractions are 
of a high order, and who is being constantly 
reminded of it, by the adulation, the deference 
and the flatteries of those who surround her; 
cannot fail to become somewhat vain and ego- 
tistic. She must be more than woman, and 
little less than angel, to avoid it. 

I wasconscious of my own rare beauty, I 
would at that time have realized the highest 
conception, of the most Cevoted worshiper of 
art. 

Features of pure Grecian type—eyes of deep- 
est blue-looking out from beneath long black 
lashes, @ forehead not high, but broader than 
is common With my sex, surmounted with locks 
black as night, a complexion so dazzlingly fair, 
that artists have thrown down their brushes in 
des air, at their unavailing efforts, to transfer 
its beauty to canvas. 

With the combined attractions of xecomplish- 
ments, extraordinary beauty and enormous 
wealth, of course I was much sought. When 
I entered society, | became the rage. Men of 
rank, of wealth and fame, paid homage to me. 
{ had numberless suitors; but none of them 
touched iny heart. I bore in mind the adinoni- 
tion of my mother and rejected them. Father 
Was irritated by my frequent refusals of offers 
he thought in every way eligible. Perhaps | 
did injustice to many—yet I could not elp 
feeling that my censols, my bank stock, my 
estates, were oftener the objects of attraction 
than my#lf, At last | became cynical and 
unhappy. Howl longed to be loved for myself 
alone. Ilow often have I almost cursed that 
“wall of gold,” which seeimed destined wo ex- 
clude me from the happicess accessible to 
others of my sex. Time afwer time, 1 saw my 
young companions with nothing, except their 
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“Marvin Hayle, an amateur artist, seemingly 


and goodness. Frequently coupled with these 
praises was the remark “what a pity it is, he is 
80 poor.” , 

At length my curiosity was aroused concern- 
ing a man, whom all consented with orfe ac- 
cord to praise. I desired papa to call upon 
him. Hedidso. The only result it produced 


—papa sent him an invitation todine. To my 
surprise it was declined. { thought that very 
strange, poople seldom declined invitations to 
our house. I was sorry for it, for as my health 
did not then permit me to go out, the prospect 
of meeting him seemed very remote. A _ resi- 
dence of a few months in lovely Provence tend- 
ed greatly to the re-establishing of my health, 
and enabled me to go out daily as before. 1 
sometimes attended the ¢ ing little church 
which the liberality of thy@&nglish re- 
sident, had bestowed a 
place. u 
customed seat, L observed, neatly opposite to 
me, a yentleman who had frequently attracted 
my attention at the Opera in London. He in- 
variably occupied the same stall. I could never 
look in the direction in which he sat without 
finding his eves fixed upon me. Even in the 
midst of Grisi’s most glorious efforts should | 
but turn toward him, I would discover that I, 
and not the actress, absorbed his attention. 
‘There was something in his gaze that fascinated 
me. : 
‘here was not a shade of impertinence in it; 
on the contrary something so winning and 
gentle. I often thought of inquiring who 
he was: but as I never saw him in conver- 
sation with any of my acquaintances, I had 
no opportunity to learn. As girls often will, 
I used to weave in my imagination romantic 
stories of which he was the hero: but for the 
two past seasons I had missed him from his 
accustomed seat, and he had, to a degree, faded 
from my mind. This unexpected meeting how- 
ever re-aroused and intensified my curiosity 
concerning him. i 
I touched thearm of my companion, Lucy 
Grant, and whispered to her. ‘Do you re- 
member the gentleman who, | told you used to 
stare at me so constantly at the Opera?” 
“Yes,” she answered. ‘‘Well, he is sitting 
in the pew with Lord G.”’ Lhe - Salen 
Lucy stole a glance in the direction indica- 
ted, andthen said tome: “That is Marvin 
Hayle.” ; 
Involuntarily I looked up again, and discov- 
ered his eyes bent upon me, in same old, 
gentle way’ I felt the blood rush my face, 
holding my book high to screen it, I did not 
once venture to look again in that direction 
during service. As we drove home, our carriage 
overtook Lord G. and Mr. Hayle. The former 
was intimate at our house, an almost every day 
visitor, a most welcome one. too, as he brought 
us all the on dits, and chit-chat of the town. 
As we approached, he turned and held up his 
hand for us to stop. Mr. Hayle walked on. 


I felt piqued at this; it looked like avoid- 
ance. ‘To say the least, Mr. Hayle showed a 
decided disinclination to accept, what many 
manifested anxiety to obtain, the entree’ of our 
house. It was the first time, and he, the first 
person who had ever seemed indifferent to- 
wards me. AsI have said before, I was piqued 
at it. 

Your friend, I remarked to Lord G., seems 
very retiring, he has not even bestowed a look 
upon us. 

“ Insensible fellow, truly an unpardonable 
offence where there was so much to be seen 
and admired. By the way. you must however 
have been at some time or other an object of 
interestto him. You must have made an im- 
pression of some kind upon him for there is a 
face in one of his pictures, a face so startlingly 
like your own, that one might declare ita 
portrait. 

“It means the same look your face wore 
when you first came out in London.”’ I blushed 
at that. ‘Then he has a Madenna; your face 
over again, features, eyes, hair, complexion. 
The expression only is different. It has a more 
thoughtful, matured loek. I have tried seve- 
ral times to inveigle him out of it, but have 
been compelled to give it up in dispair. I am 
detaining you here, however, to discuss Hayle’s 
pictures, and leaving the man to walk on alone. 
Good bye.” 

The carriage whirled on, the horses grown 
restive from delay pranced from side to side. 
They almost touched Mr. Hayle as we passed 
him. He did not even look up; he only moved 
a little from the way. 

‘* My face on Marvin Hayle’s canvas!"’ I 
thought of this nearly all the remainder of that 
day. I was so abstracted and absorbed as to 
attract the attention of papa. I even called 
Lucy Grant Mr. Hayle, and was duly teased 
for it all the rest of the evening. 

Lord G. called next day. Somehow or other 
the conversation turned upon art. Ah! I re- 
member; I had been sketching as I sat at the 
window. From art toartists the transition was 
easy ; froth artists.in general to particular ar- 
tists, and so on quite naturally, until we came 
to Mr. Hayle. 1 pronounced him a singular 
man. 

Yes, Lord G. admitted ‘‘Ilayle was, perhaps, 
peculiar in his ideas, still the most agreeable of 
men. What do you think?” he added. “Hayle 
might make a horde of money if he would sell 
his pictures—h2 bas only afew hundred a year, 
and yet he will not do it. Ie entertains some 
peculiar and eccentric notions about the sanc- 
tity of his art, and will not, he declares. de- 
grade it to the level of a trade. He lives by 
his pen and his small income.” Lord G. ran 
on and praised his friend enthusiastically. He 
told me of several kind acts Hayle had done ; 
for instance, resigning his right to three hun- 
dred a year, that some orphan nieces might be 
educated with it; also, of his depriving him- 
self for months to spare a sufficient sum to en- 
able a fellow urt-student, at Rome, to go heme 
and see his sick mother. ‘“ And only the other 
day he gave to the Abbe de Merrivicle that 
group of Arabs, that, sunset scene at the isle 
St. Margurite, to assist in relieving a case of 
destitution. How I wish I had been so for- 
tunate as to become its purchaser. The Dutch 
minister bought it. I would gladly have paid 
double the price he gave for it.” Thus he ran 
on talking of Mr. Hayle, sounding his praises 
in his earnest good-hearted way until my desire 
to know his friend became almost alonging. At 
last, just as he was going away, he remembered 
the principal object of his visit. Hehad made 
up a little party for a pic-nic on the Isle St. 
Margurite. He wanted Lucy Grant and me to 
join it. The Beverlys and Wainwrights were 
going, 80 were the Rylands—that amusing 
Chevalier D’'Oyen—and a number of others@ , 

I pleaded my cough, fear of its return, un- 

settled weather, and a number of other objec- 
tiens. Just then Dr. Saddler came in. He 
agreed with Lord G. that it would be a capital 
thing for me, a beneficial change ; he thought 
it would be perfectly safe. 
. “Oh! I forgot toadd,” said Lord G., ‘‘Hayle, 
too, has consented to lay aside his palette for 
the day. Do come and make our party com- 
plete.” 

I consented, but not on Mr. Hayle’s account, 
of course not. I quite convinced myself that 
he had nothing whatever to do with my deter- 
mination. I do not know why I lay awake so 
late that night. I was half angry with myself 
for allowing the simple fact that I was to meet 
Marvin Hayle, a gentlemen*to whom I had 
never spoken, and who, to a degree, avoided 
me, to excite and absorb me so much. 

I had given orders to be awakened very early. 
As the first streaks of grey made their appear- 
ance ever the tops of the Kstrelles :ny maid 
entered my room. 

_ How severely I taxed her patience that morn- 
ing. She pronounced me “ ¢res-exigeante."’ 
I could not find a dress suited to the occasion, 
orto me. I was disposed to echo the popular 
feminine lament of “ nothing to wear.”’ Lucy 
Grant was provokingly ironical, and desired to 
know if | was arming myself for conquest. She 
suggested that perhaps T designed sitting for 
my portrait te celebrated amateur artist, an 
acqetaintance of hers, Between her banter and 





gvod hearts or perronal charms to recommend | before; and went dows stairs 
them, made happy wives aod mothers, whilst I | scious that | never 
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so many envied me | 


my fastidiousness, J succeeded in dressing my- 
self worse than | ever remember to have we 
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beauties, had broken upon me. It did not take 
to reach the sea side where we were all 
ezvous before sunrise, that we might be 


sane and see the firstrays of the 


We found but ope member of our party had 
arrived, and that person—Marvin Hayle. He 
greeted Lucy Grant warmly, pe had often 
met,) bowing rather distantly, I thought, when 
presented to me, and expressed a hope that I 


| had regained my health. 


Then, for the first time, did I understand 
what others meant when they spoke of the 
agreeable voice of Mr. Hayle. It had some- 
thing indescribable in its tone—a peculiar 
charm in the sound, imparting an interest to 
the most ordinary conversation. : 

He had simply expressed a wish that I daily 
heard repeated by scores of acquaintances, 
without attracting my particular notice. There 
was something, however, in hzs tone that im- 
pressed me with the belief that he meant it. 

“] fear our party is to be delayed,” he con- 
tinued. “I learned from Lord G. last night 
that some trifling accident had befallen the rig- 
ging of his yacht; so we will not start for an 
hour after the appointed time.” one 

I am extremely sorry for that, I rejoined in 
atone of disappointment. ‘1 anticipated so 


I am told it is exquisitely beautiful. 
hat there is nothing in nature surpassing in 
loveliness the sun’s first kiss upon those Alpine 


| snows.”’ 


I was embarrassed by my own speech, and 
felt somewhat abashed by the extravagance of 
my expression. Blushing, I looked down, feel- 
ing all the while that Mr. Hayle’s eyes were 
bent upon me. When ventured to look up 
again I found my surmise correct. A half 
smile played about his mouth as he asked : 

‘* Are you then such a lover of nature? Are 
you accustomed to rising thus early? I trust 
for your own sake you are; for there is more 
health in one rich draught of this, morning air, 
than in all the prescriptions the faculty of-Can- 
nes are able to compound.” 

| To be continued. | 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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The Triumph of Volumnia. 





BY PROF. PAUL. 





The din of the Volscian camp was heard, and the 
bristling spears upreared 

Sent back the rays of the golden sun which high 
o'er the field appeared. 

The massy shield and brazen mail shot forth a 
flickering glare, 

And the omaae helmet faintly flashed ‘neath its 
dark and flowing hair. 

A smile stole o’er the war-worn face of Marcius, 
as he eyed 

The pennons of his country’s foes, as they 
streamed from every side. 

A terrible smile !—for the envied name the no- 
ble chieftain bore, 

The honored scars that furrowed his cheek and 
his manly breast spread o’er, 

Told well how the hero had borne his part where 
the banners of Rome had gleamed, 

And falchion and spear, but high o’er the rest, 
her eagle refulgent had beamed. 

But they'd sent him forth—that warrior true— 
a lone and an exiled one; 

Alas! the reward for the noble deeds his might 
and his valor had done. 
Now see him! No heart-broken exile is he, but 
the strong man of war in his wrath, 
While death-boding terror before flaps her wings, 
and carnage behind fills his path. 

B’en the legions of haughty, invincible Rome, 
whom to vict’ry so oft he had led, 

Had fallen ‘neath the might of his angry sword, 
or in terre: before him had fled. 
_ * * * * 


But the heart that scoffed at the wailing cry of 
man, and triumphed o’er it, 

Was softened, subdued by the melting tones of 
woman who knelt before it. 

Her voice was heard, as ‘twas borne along by 
the winds that wafted it by, 

And the Volscian warriors recoiled as they met 
the glance of Volumnia’s eye. 

She cried, ‘‘May the gods protect thee, my son, 
who preside o’er imperial Rome, 

In life grant thee pos and peace, and in death 
give thy ashes an honored tomb ; 

But spare, oh! spare her temples and towers, 
nor stain with your countrymen’s gore 

The sheen of your fame, but to penitent Rome 
her peace and her freedom restore.’’ 

Those magic words did the mighty deed which 
the hostile foe could never, 

And the sword he had drawn to steep in the 
blood of his nation, was sheathed forever. 


ae Ww itten fi he N E fe 
Glimpses of Sunshine among the Cloud 
of War. 


BY A SOLDIER, 





Now, after years have gone by, and peace has 
once more asserted her gentle sway, it is pleas- 
ant, and I hope profitable, to look back into 
the past and an what few pleasures we could 
claim as our own ip the midst of strife. It is 
not, therefore, of bloody battles or hotly con- 
tested fields that I am now going to write on 
this wild and stormy March evening, when the 
winds are blowing keen and piercing all around 
my domicile, and trying to get in at every door 
and window, to pry into my affairs and breathe 
ungently upon me. _ But, do what it will, the 
cold blast connot disturb me, or turn my 
thoughts from the subject upon which it is my 
desire for this evening to dwell. 

I was one of the early volunteers, entered 
upon the roll almost before the smoke had died 
away, or the last echo ceased to reverberate 
from the first gun upon Sumter, and, eagerly 
going forth to battle, had my share in several 
engagements ere the prospect seemed a ray 
brighter, or our cause any nearer a triumphant 
ending. 

My first uniform was that of a private soldier 
in the company of Capt. Donn, of the —— 
Ohio volunteers. Afterwards I was appointed 
Captain and Assistant Adjutant General, and 
assigned to duty on the staff of Gen. Armand, 
who was, and is yet, one of nature’s noblest 
mould, every inch a man, and I assure my kind 
readers we were, with his two aides, Lt. River- 
oak and Lt. Worthington, a happy family, each 
one striving to make it pleasant for the others. 
Rivéroak was @ dreamy hazel-eyed young fel- 
low, full of ambition and courage, who was 
never long in becoming a favorite with the regi- 
ments composing our brigade. Worthington 
was lively, enthusiastic, and musical, and kept 
us in a happy mood many an evening with his 
funny jokes and violin. 

During the summep of 1862, just as I was 
recovering from a long and tedious spell of 
bilious fever, my commanding officer, having 
for sometime been in command of an unimpor- 

t postin one of Virginia’s malarious dis- 
ricts, was, at his own request, relieved and 
ordered into active service. This was some 
weeks before the second battle of Bull Run 
when all the troops possible were bein urged 
forward to Gen. Pope ; and we were directed 
to proceed to Alexandria to await the making 
up of a brigade. This took some time longer 
than we anticipated ; and, becoming disgusted 
with Alexandria, Gen. Armand sent Lt. Wor- 
thington to Washington to find us an agreea- 
ble place to remain until everything should be 
in readiness for us to march. 

The faithful Worthington returned in the 
evening with the welcome news that he had found 
a genial locality, and made arrangements for 
our immediate departure ; so we set out at once. 
I wonder if in the years to come I can forget 
that ride, or anything in connection therewith. 
We proceeded from Alexandria to Washington 
on horseback, and romantic imdeed was the 
moonlight journey to the house which was des- 
tined to be so much like home to all of us, 
where we were to have so many enjoyments, 
and which we were to know for so many years. 

Mrs. Malcolm, the kind and obliging lady 
whom it had been the happiness and good for- 
tune of Lt. Worthington to meet by the purest 
accident in the world, received us with that un- 
mistakable kindness which always goes so far to 
impart the feelings of the hearg within. 

ivery effort in her power was made for our 
comfort, and we were soon well acquainted and 
atease. Miss Malcolm, a most accomplished 
and graceful young lady, ere a the 
tender heart cf the renial end fun- oving Worth- 
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One day after one of my severest volleys of 
abuse, and a better directed fling of the boot- 
jack than usual, he vowed to have revenge and 

eave me. So he went to Miss Malcolm and 
very gravely told her that his master, Cupt. 
Benjamin, had directed him to say to her that 
he (the aforesaid Henry) was a most trust- 
worthy and reliable individual, and that he (the 
aforesaid Capt. Benjamin) was very much in 
love with her, and that he (the said Henry) 
could with safety be trusted with any and 
all letters that she might feel disposed to indite 
to the said Capt. Benjamin. 

After this kind, gentle, and benevolent treat- 
ment, the ungrateful ex-valet, having imposed 
cpon the generous philanthropy of Mrs. Mal- 
colm to the extent of one dollar in money, an 
old cider cask, and a table, went down street a 
few doors and opened a pea-nut stand. ‘To this 
day I am ignorant as to whether that enter- 
prising genius made a fortune or not, but I sin- 
cerely hope he did, for it is far better that even 
the bad should be prosperous than plunged still 
deeper into vice and crime by the stern hand 
of adversity. 

Miss Malcolm, after I became better and 
could leave my room, regarded me with a dis- 
tant dignity of manner that quite bewildered 
me, and caused me to wonder if my sharp nose, 
long beard, and loosely fitting uniform made 
me indeed hideous to behuld. Once in a long 
while, it is true, she would condescend to ex- 
change a few remarks with me: but beyond 
asking me if] liked letter writing, and if | had 
many correspondents, she hardly ever extend- 
ed her conversation. It was many weeks, nay 
even months, before | fully comprepended the 
dritt of all this. 

But without disparagement to Miss Malcolm 
let me say, that I was reconciled to all her 
freezing dignity by the sweet smiles of her fair 
little sister Katie, a ‘‘gem of purest ray serene,” 
with gentle eyes, gracelul form, and heart full 
of pure and earnest feeling. How can I des- 
cribe her winning ways? How long would it 
take me to enumerate the walks and talks and 
rides we have had sinee then? Was she not 
the idol of my dear General Armand? Did 
not the dreamy eyes of Lieut. Riveroak dwell 
upon her every movement? And did not I, 
the way-worn and wearied pilgrim, Captain 
Benjamin, abandon the field to Lt. Worthing- 
ton, and turn with a longing for rest and re- 
pose of heart, to the sweet society of this fair 
young flower? Years may roll by, and gray 
hairs may take the place of herchesnut curls, 
but neither time nor distance can ever cloud 
my recollection, or consign to oblivion a single 
one of the many kind words that fell from her 
lips. Many instances of the most amusing 
character occurred during our stay, and we 
werealso the means of bringing many other 
army officers tothe house. General Smith and 
staff were there for a few days, and among the 
rest Captain Envel, an elegant witty fellow, 
the life and soul of every company in which it 
is the good fortune to find him. This Captain 
Envel always had a very fatherly way of dis- 
posing of people, no matter whether older or 
younger than himself, either in years or rank; 
80, one night, when one ofthe Aides had gone 
to the theatre, Captain Envel showed a very 
tired old officer to his room, telling him the 
Aide would return after a while, and he would 
have to get up and let him in. The old gen- 
tleman, however, fell into a profound sleep, 
and when the officer went to retire, he was 
much astonished to hear a fearful snoring in- 
side, and to find the dour locked. He banged 
away till he nearly aroused the entire house, 
and at last succeeded in eliciting a reply not at 
all consoling to one in his wearied condition. 
The old gentleman called out, ‘‘now do get 
away from that door—do. I’m very tired, don’t 
make a noise, please don’t ; I want to sleep.” 

The young man, indignant, but powerless, 
procured a blanket from among his army traps, 
and like a faithful soldier obeyed orders. It is 
believed by the writer of this ‘‘o’er true tale,”’ 
that what sleeping he did that night was on 
the floor. When we all appeared at the break- 
fast table the next morning, Captain Envel in 
his usual quiet way asked the Colonel how he 
had slept. 

“O very well, indeed, Captain, very well. I 
was not disturbed but once during the whole 
night, and then I supposed it was some soldier 
had come in drunk, and was at the wrong door. 
Very well, indeed, Captain, very well, thank 

ou.” 

The Captain very modestly said “why Col- 
onel, that was Lieut. Jones’s room, as I told 
you, and he had gone to the theatre. That is 
the gentleman sitting beside you.’’ The apol- 
ogy of the old Colonel was lost in the roar of 
laughter that followed thie announcement. 

Poor old Colonel. He sleeps much more 

soundly now than he did then. His great soul 
took its flight amid the carnage of Fredericks- 
burg, and war’s dread alarms will reach him no 
more. 
_ Thada clerk who was terribly given over to 
whisky drinking and eating opium. He used 
to slip off away upstairs into the attic, and, 
with a supply of the fiendish stuff, pass whole 
days pretending to be sick. The name of. this 
erratic genius was Frederick. One evening he 
failed to came home, and I was very uneasy 
abouthim. So great in fact was my solicitude, 
that I would not rest until I had succeeded in 
getting the merry Worthington and dreamy Riv 
eroak to go and hunt forhim ; but they return- 
ed quite late with the disappointing information 
that he was nowhere to be found. Visions of 
brutal attacks and all that horrid sort of thing 
kept me awake long after retiring, thinking of 
poor misguided Frederick, and the dangers 
around him, to say nothing of the damnable 
effects of strong drink. Next morning, he came 
in quite late and LT asked him where en earth 
he had been, and why he had staid away all 
night? He said he had met a friend, and ac- 
compained him home. I hoped and believed 
this was true, but judge of my surprise, on 
reading the morning paper, to see the follow- 
ing transcript from the records of the Police 
Court: 

‘«§. Frederick, drunk and disorderly, $5.” 

The poor fellow had been too much affected 
by the opium to know what he was about, and 
probably in one of his wild dreams had mis- 
taken a policeman fora friend and gone with 
him to the station house. ; ; 

When our brigade was made up, armed and 
equipped, we bade our friends good bye, and 
returned to the tented field. But, as I said in 
the beginning, it is not my intention to des- 
cribe fearful battles, or tell of the dangers I 
have passed ; suffice it to say, that together we 
witnessed the smoke and carnage of Bull Run, 
Manassas Gap, Fredericksburg, &c., ere again 
we saw our kind friends, but many a time and 
oft we thought of them, and spoke around our 
camp-fire of the happy hours of the past. 

One morning we were sitting in winter quar- 
ters very comfortably enjoying ourselves, each 
after his own fashion. General Armand was 
deeply engaged reading some abstruse work on 
tho arts of war; Riveroak was far advanced in 
the intricate windings and_ exquisite love pas- 
sages of ‘Les Miserables;”” Worthington having 
thrown aside Hardee’s Tactics, was soothing 
his heart with “ The Araby’s Daughter ;”’ while 
‘Benjamin ’’ was lost te all things else in 
inditing an epistle to——, but no matter, that 
belongs to another story. As we sat thus em- 
ployed, the mail carrier brought in the letters. 
Among others was a large, beautifully orna- 
mented e..velope addressed to the General, and 
we all looked with eager anxiety for the open- 
ing thereof. It proved to be a valentine en 
our dear little friend Katie, who, true to her 
nature, even in that bitter weather, found a 
warm place in her heart for the absent soldier. 
I give below the answer which the General, 
being a poet, as well as a gallant son of Mars, 
sent in return. It shows that even when de- 
prived of all social ties, we still retain sweet 
memories of happy days gone wi and that the 
golden leaves of the heart are often only folded 
down when they seem to be destroyed : 


Tue VALENTINE. 


All alone! Ah me, how lonely 
Sigh the winds amid the pines ; 
All alone a voice is whispering, 
*Round my heart its murmur twines, 
While the starlight, mystic glowing, 
Gleams athwart the waving bough, 
Speaks to me of pleasures absent, 
Contrast to the shadows now 
That around my heart are clinging, 
S ing in their saddest tone, 
Telling of the friends so distant, 
Telling me I am alone, 
When the tent is slowly parted, 
And a hand is thrust within, 
B al hed i 
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so well belovedamong his brother officers every- 
where. thesatimer's campai al 
for 1863 he was borne to his grave, Hesl 
well near his home in Ohio, and long will it 
be ere his brave deeds and kind words are for- 
gotten. Surely never by those to whom he 
was so dear as he was to us. 

In the old room where we all used to congre- 
gate, I always feel at home ; for I receive the 
same warm welcome as in days gone by. Mrs. 
Malcolm is still the same thoughtfal friend, 
always willing to sacrifice her own comfort 
to make others happy. Miss Malcolm yet re- 
gards me with some of the old-time coolness 
engendered by my unfaithful valet; while my 
little friend Katie is there, too, with the 
same earnest, quiet friendship that took pity 
upon my loneliness when disease and ip 
had done their work upon me. 

There are wounds which can never heal, and 
hearts that must forever be sad ; but, thank 
God,there are scenes even in strife that have their 
pleasures. Some such I have had the good 
fortune to share, and I have endeavored to 
trace them herein, hoping that some of the ac- 
tors will be able-to recognize themselves, and 
call to mind, as I have done, a few bright spots 
from among the clouds of war. 

phair tiiceniantit 


‘Our Idol.’ 





Close the door softly, 
Bridle the breath, 
Our little earth angel 
Is talking with Death ; 
Gently be woos her, 
She wishes to stay, 
His arms are about her— 
He bears her away. 


Music cemes floating 
Down from the deme ; 
Angels are chanting, 
The sweet welcome home. 
Come, stricken weeper— 
Come to the bed, 
Gaze on the sleeper ; 
Our idol is dead. 


Smooth out the ringlets, 
Close the dark eyes, 

No wonder such beauty, 
Was claimed in the skies ; 

Cross the hands gently, 
O’er the white breast ; 

So like a sweet spirit 
Strayed from the blessed ; 

Bear her out softly, 
Thia idol of ours; 

Let her calm slumbers, 
Be ’mid the wild flowers. 


Behind Time. 

A railroad train was rushing along at almost 
lightning speed. A curve was just ahead ; and 
the train was late, very ‘ate; still, the conduc- 
tor hoped to pass the curve safely. Suddenly 
# locomotive dashed into sight. In an instant 
there was a collision. A shriek, a shock, and 
fifty souls were in eternity ; and all because an 
engineer had been behind tzme. 

The battle of Waterloo was being fought. 
Column after column had been precipitated 
upon the enemy. The sun was saline in the 
west; reinforcements for the defenders were 
already in sight; it was necessary to carry the 
position with one final charge. A powerful 
corps had been summoned from across the 
country. The great conqueror, confident of its 


arrival, formed his reserve into an attacking | ep 


column, and led them down the hill.. The whole 
world knows the result. Napoleon died a pri- 
soner at St. Helena, because one of his mar- 
shals was behind time. 

A condemned man was being led out for exe- 
cution. He had taken human life, but under 
circumstances of the greatest provocation. 
Thousands had signed petitions for a reprieve ; 
still none had arrived. The last moment was 
up. The prisoner took his place on the dro 
a lifeless body swung inthe wind. Justat this 
moment a horseman came into sight, his steed 
covered with foam. He was the person with 
the reprieve. But he had come too late. A 
comparatively innocent man had died an igno- 
minious death, because a watch had been five 
minutes too slow, making its time to arrive be- 
hind time. 

It is continually so in life. The best-laid 
plans are daily sacrificed because somebody is 
‘behind time.” There are men who always 
fail in what they undertake, simply because 
they are “ behind time.” There are others who 
put off reformation year by year, till death 
seizes them, and they perish unrepentant, be- 
cause forever “ behind time.” 

Reader, ask yourself seriously the question, 
whether there is not some danger of your bein 
among this class? There will be thousands o 
souls in the place of woe because they put off 
the thought of eternity till it was too late. Oh, 
it is sad to think that there will be some there 
for this who were once living amongst us! 
God grant, friend, that it may not be so with 
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Poetical Curiosity From Biblical 
Texts. 


Cling to the Mighty Oone, 
Cling in thy grief; 

Cling to the itbly One, 
He gives reliet. 


Cling to the Gracious One, 
Cling to thy pain ; 

Cling to the Faithful One, 
He will sustain. 


Cling to the Living One, 
Cling in thy woe; 

Cling to the Loving One, 
Through all below, 


Ps. lxxxis, 19 
Heb. xii, 11 
Heb, i, 12 
Ps. exvi, 9 


Ps. exvi, 5 
Ps. lv, 4 

i Thes, v, 24 
Ps. xxvii, 9 


Heb. vii, 25 
Ps. lxxxvi, 7 

1 John iv, 16 
Rom. vii, 28, 3 


Cling to the Pardoning One, Is. is, 7 
He speaketh peace ; John xvi, 27 
Cling to the Healing One, Exod. xv, 28 
Anguish shall cease. Ps. cxivii, 8 
Cling to the Bleeding One, 1 John i, 7 
Cling to his side ; Rom. vii, 9 
Cling to the Risen One, m. vi, 9 
In him abide. John xv, 4 


Cling to the Coming One, 
Hope shall arise ; 
Cling to the Reigning One, Ps. xovi, 1 
Joy lights thine eyes. Ps. xvi, 11 
BEE RR i STE 
Eyes. 


Rey. xxii, 20 
Titus ii, 13 





There is a wonderful diversity among ani- 
mals in respect to the number of their eyes. 
In mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes the 
are limited to two, and are placed on the head. 
The greater part of the surface of the head of 
the house-fly is covered by an aggregation of 
about 10,000 eyes, and in the dragon fly they 
number about 50,000 and may be easily seen 
by the use of a magnifying lens even of very 
small power. 

They are not always confined to the head 
alone. In spiders and scorpions there are gen- 
erally eight or ten of them in one or more clus- 
ters, on the doral aspect of that part of the 
body which is formed by the union of the head 
and thorax. 

The star fish, or five fingers, familiar to every 
one who has spent anytime on our seacoast, 
has An eye on the tip of each ray orarm. In 
the sea-urchin, which is homologically nothing 
but a star-fish with the ends of its rays drawn 
close together, the fly eyes are gathered in a 
circle around what is considered the hinder por- 
tion of the body. 

The scallop has numerous eyes on the ed 
of his mantle, extending from one end ‘of the 
animal to the other, and forming a semi-circle. 
Some marine worms have them in clusters net 
only on the head, but also along each side of 
the body, even to the tip of the tail, and the 
are connected individually and directly wi 
the medium nervous cord. If we descend to 
the lower forms, we find many infusoria, which 
have neither eyes nor nerves, and yer it is easy 
to see that they are sensitive to light, for they 
either seek or avoid it.— Hours at Home. 
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Beavtirct Extract.—Do trees talk? Have 
they not leafy lungs—do they not at sunrise, 
when the wind is low, and the birds are carol- 
ing their songs, play a sweet music? Who has 
ever heard the soft whispers of the green leaves 
in spring time on & sunny morning, who did 
not feel as though rainbow gleams of gladness 
were running through his heart? And then, 
when the peach blossoms hang like rubies from 
stem of the parent tree—when the 
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PRurus AND SURIPLES. 


There ia no death ! what seems so is transition, 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a subarb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 


Blast-ed weather—Marcb. 
Change in the money market—asilver. 
The oldest revolver extant is the earth. 


The most difficult thing to remember—the 
poor. 

Advice to the ladies—if you've “ nothing to 
wear,’’ don’t wear it. 


A ghost out in Michigan was ‘‘scared nearly 
to death” by the report of a shot-gun. Alas-! 
poor ghost ! . 

Sanded sugar anda painted face are two 
things that look better than they taste. Don’t 
ask us how we found that oat. 


An observer of human nature reports that 
he has seen some people ing the ~— 
liarity of three hands—a right hand, a left hand, 
and a little behind hand. 

Nature is a book of sweet and glowing purity, 
and on every illuminated page the excellence 
and goodness of God are divinely portrayed. 

The triumphal arch of morality is a rainbow 
beneath which no mortal hasever passed, and 
which none but One has ever had above his 


head ; that is he who stands as a sun beneath 
the clouds. ‘ 


God is an ocean of love, boundless, without 
bottom or shore. When he pours one drop of 
Himself into our hearts, we are filled. 


“No more, in Heaven no more, 
The parting grief is known ; 
But love has all eternity 
To look through as its own.” 
— Gaskell. 


How many apples did our first parents eat in 
the garden of Eden? Eve 8 and Adam 2. 


He that puts a Bible into the hands of a 
child gives him more than a kingdom, for it 
gives him a key to the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Green wood cannot be burned. It is better 
to dry it by the heat of the summer sun, than 
in the stove. 


The difference between a barber and a mother 
is that one has razors to shave and the other 
shavers to raise. 


Neighdorhoods should combine and buy 
together a good portable horse power, and then 
have their wood piles cut up with comfort and 
dispatch. 


Women are said to have stronger attach- 
ments than men. It is evinced in little things. 
A man is often attached to an old hat ; but did 
you ever know of a woman having an attach- 
ment for an old bonnet. 


The seeds of love can never grow but under 
the warm and genial influence of kind feelings 
and affectionate manners. 


A boy in Illinois, a few days ago, laid a train 
of powder through the kitchen, and then fired 
it, “* just to scare ma.’’ He hasn’t been able 
to sit down with any comfort since. 


Of making newspapers there is noend. An 

terprising publisher proposes to start one 
called the Geant, with an original tail every 
week. 


“T suppose,” said a quack while feeling the 
pulse of a patient, “ that you think me a hum- 
bug.” ‘‘Sir,’’ replied the sick man, ‘‘I per- 
— you can discover a man’s thoughts by his 
pu ” 


When you are in the midst of trouble, when 
you 
could bear no more take comfort and courage 
from this thought : “ By-and-by this will all 
be ended for Ishall die.”  _~ 


Let your sorrows, when rise and swell, 
be like the waves of the sound when they at 
night flash forth their glories of phosphores- 
cent light, or like the clouds that reflect the 
sunlight glorified.— Beecher. 


A. Hunker writes to the Revolution: 








H. W. L. 


Where Phillips and Sumner have all their own 
way: 
Where Senate's hold Negroes while I am left 


out, 
And where even the women now put me to 
rout !” 


A debating society at Lyons has been for 
some time engaged in the discussion of the 
question, ‘‘if you had to have a ‘bile,’ where 
would you have it?’’ and its members have 
finally decided, “on another fellow.” 


A youn tleman, speaking of a young 
vennieta tes ionable yellow hair, called rd pure 

ld. “It ought to be,” quoth an old bache- 
or, “it looks like twenty-four carrots.” 


A well-Rnown journalist hung up his stock- 
ing on Christmas, and his wife put a baby in 
it; whereupon he said, ‘“ My , darn that 
stockihg!”’ 


When Professor Morton was asked which 
can travel the faster, heat or cold, he immedi- 
ately docided in favor of heat, because anybody 
can catch a cold. 


Lamps do not talk, but they shine. A light- 
house sounds no drum, it beats no gong, and 
yet far over the waters its friendly spark is 
seen by the mariner. So let your actions shine 
out your religion. 


What is our life at ifs longest? What are 


the schemes upon which we most set our heart ? 
We grow old while we yet feel you Our 
bark that glided sweetly along the shores of 


life quickly gets out into the ids, beyond 
which are the roar and the care the +a 
Niagara. 

Said the infidel Rousseau: ‘‘ Peruse the 
works of our philosophers, with all their pomp 
they, comjaeed wite the Giaipumast Where 

» com Ww iptares re 
is the man, where is the philosopher, who could 
se live and so die, and without ostentation ? 
If the life and death of Socrates are those of a 
Sage, the life and death of Jesus Christ are 
those of a God.” 


A RAGGED SAINT ie dearer to God than a glit- 
tering emperor without grace. 
O! te be happy! it is not for long 
We shall cheer on each other by counsel or 


song? 
‘If we make the best use of time that we may, 
There is much we can do to enliven the way. 
Let us only in earnestness each do our best 
Before Ay and our conscience, and trust for 
e rest. 


-— <> 


A Mother’s Love. 


Here is an old story but as good as ever. 
One very cold day in winter a woman was 
obliged to cross the mountain with her little 
baby-boy in her arms. When she got to the 
top of the mountain she became very cold, and 
began to fear that she and her little babe would 
freeze to death ; but she resolved to take some 
of the clothing from herself and wrap it round 
her child. So she folded her shawl all around 
her infant, then she laid him out of the wind in 
the cleft of the rock. The next morning she 
was found dead near by, bat the babe in the 
cleft of the rock was quite well and warm. 

When that child grew up he must have 
loved that mother ver much, for he knew how 
she had died to save his life. 

He could not remember her face, for he was 
too young when she died; but he loved her, 
and was not ashamed of her, a she was a 
poor woman. If he had been, I think the boys 
in Scotland would have felt like taking him to 





















‘I would not live alway, I ask not to stay, . 


burst of eloquence from Chrysostom, when 
was sentencéd te banishment, isa good speci- 
men of the style of this ‘‘silver-tongued preach- 
er:” “What canI fear? Will it be death ? 
But you know that Christ is my life, and that 
I shall gain by death. Will it be exile? But 
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PARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE 

The Maine Farmer says, when turnips, pota. 
toes or grain of any kind is fed to sheep, they 
should be shut away and out of sight of the 
feed troughs, and the provender distributed in 
their absence. They know not whence it comes 
and will not bleat after you when passing near 
them with a basket, pail or measure. Their 
bleating is sometimes very annoying, and can 
be wholly obviated by taking this precaution. 


An individual of much practical experience 
says that green elder, deposited in and about 
mows of hay and grain, will prove an effectual 
preventative against the depredations of mice 
and rats. These animals are frequently very 
destructive in their ravages, and if a remedy so 
simple and easy of attainment be efficacious, it 
deserves to be known and remembered by all. 
We have long known that the stalks of the 
common mullen will drive rats from their 
haunts 


Puiantinc Peach Seeps.—Put the seed in 
shallow boxes, not more than six inches deep, 
so constructed as to admit of water passing 
through them to exclude mice and moles. Be- 
fore hard-freezing in the fall cover them all 
over, about two inches deep, with dirt, without 
digging any hole for the box. They should be 
left in this condition until time to plant, which 
should be early. The ground should be plowed 
deep, and harrowed thoroughly. Mark the 
ground with a sled omcorn marker, three feet 
ten inches between runners, making three rows 
at once. ‘This makes the marks narrow, shal- 
low and straight—better have the rows four 
feet wide. Take the seed out when thus pre- 

ared, crack all that have not cracked by freez- 
ing, and pick out the good kernels carefully, 
and plant from two to four inches apart in the 
rows. By thus doing a better stand is secured 
than to follow the lazy habit of planting with- 
out cracking. Bud the trees the fall after the 
spring planting. Do not remove the wood 
from the bud. 


Insects.—Those which‘need particular atten- 
tion at this time are the Tent-caterpillar and 
the Canker worm. ‘The first named is still to 
be attacked in the eggs, which will be found 
attached in bands to the twigs, near their ends. 
The Canker worm issues from the ground in 
spring, and often in warm days this month. 

he females are wingless, and can only ascend 
the trees to deposit their eggs by climbing. 
Some obstacle must be presented to their as- 
cent. The simplest is a band of stout paper 
tied around the tree, to which taris applied. 
This must be looked to every few days, and be 
renewed if the surface has become hard. There 
are a great many contrivances for surrounding 
trees with a gutter or barrier of oil or other 
liquid, impassable to insects, some of which are 
given in back volumes. The success of all 
these depends upon frequent inspection and 
care. See back volames ‘or details. 


Manure may be spread upon the surface of 
the orchard. It should never be put in a heap 
around the trunks, where it does no good, but 
harm.—American Agriculturist. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 





In the notes for last month we said all that 
is necessary abeut forwarding crops under 
glass, though we must repeat the necessity of 
care in giving ventilation to plants in bot beds 
and cold-frames. The plants are more likely 
to suffer from too much heat than from too 
great cold. 


Seed Sowing is to be done according to lo- 
cality. Gardea vegetables are divided into 
hardy and tender. Onions, leeks, beets, car- 
rots, spinach, cabbage and its relatives, lettuce, 
parsley, senng 0 as, radish, cress, salsify 
and turnip are &. and may be sown when 
the soil can be well worked. Beans, melons, 
cucumber, squash, tomato, okra, nasturtium 
and sweet corn are tender, and need the same 
conditions of soil and temperatcre as required 
by Indian corn. 


Seed-Beds are used for all plants that re- 
quire transplanting, or that it is most con- 
venient to raise in this way. ‘These should be 
of light and rich soil, placed in a sheltered part 
of the garden. 


Variettes.—We usually give this month a 
list of a few of the leading sorts as a guide to 
the inexperienced. There are others equally 
good with those we name ; our object is to save 
the novice the perplexities which a crowded 
catalogge presents. 


Novelties.—Each year the seedsmen offer new 
varieties Some of them prove good, and some 
inferior to old sorts. It is well to try a few new 
things every year, if one can afford it. 


Asparagus.—Fork over old beds. Make new 
beds by setting one-year-old plants. See 
20, (January.) Conover’s Colossal is the lead. 
ing variety. 

Beans.—Early Valentine is the standard bush 
sort. Black Wax is excellent. Plant in drills, 
2 feet apart. Among pole beans, the Giant 


Wax is best for snaps, and Large Lima for 
shelling. 


Beets.—Bassano is earliest, but Early Blood 
Turnip is better. Dewing’s, Hatch’s, and 
Egyptian are new and highly praised. Drillsa 
foot apart. 


Broccoli.—W hite and Purple Cape are good. 
Treat the same as cabbages. 


, Cabbage.—Early Wakefield and Little Pixie 
are good early. riy Wyman, new and large. 
Winningstadt is best for light soils and medium 
late. biehead Dramhead, Fottler’s, Flat 
Dutch ard others are good late. Eatly, Blae 

voy and Drumhead. Sow in seed-bed or 
cold-frame. Set plants out from cold-frame, 16 
inches apart in rows 2 feet apart, as early as 
the soil can be worked. 


Carrot.—Sow same as beets. Early Horn. 
—American Agriculturist. 


—————- 
Domestic Recipes. 


Lemon pie: Grate one small or half a large 
lemon, mix with the yolks of two eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of brown sagar ; stir in one and 
a half tablespoonfuls of flour into half a teacu 
of water ; beat the white of two to a sti 
froth ; stir into it two tablespoontuls of pow- 
dered white sugar, put it over the pie crust 
after itis baked, and put it in an oven and 
brown nicely ; be very careful, as it browns 
very easily. You will find it a superior pie. 

Oatmeal Cracknels: Add just sufficient wa- 
ter to the oatmeal to wet it through ; let it 
stand ten minutes to ‘set,’ then knead it with 
a little flour, and roll out, with a well-floured 
in and board, to the thickness of a wheat 
ernel, cut with a knife, or smal! bisvuit-cutter, 


and bake in a quick oven ten minutes, or until 
they will sn 


between the thumb and fingers. 


Do not let them brown. Good with soup or 


aloue—less trouble to make than crackers. 


> > 
Curysostom's KLoquencg.—The following 
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, and all its fullness, is the Lord’s, 


Will it be the loss of wealth? But we brought 
nothin 
Thus all the terrors of the world are contempt- 
ible in my eyes, and 


into the world, and carry nothing out. 
iy donot fear, Riches 
ver 0 not ° i 
Death I do not shriak from, 
not desire, save only for the 
your souls. But now, my 
cause of my is that 
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